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TO OUR READERS 

This November Anniversary issue of, 
NEW WORLD REVIEW marks 43 years 
of the USSR and 27 years of Ameri- 
can Soviet diplomatic relations. 

Prepared during the momentous 
opening weeks of the |5th UN General 
Assembly—with Premier Khrushchev 
himself very much in evidence among 
the distinguished heads of state 
gathered in New York—we hope to4 
provide our readers with aspects of 
Soviet life rarely, if ever, reflected in 
our popular press. 

Dwellers upon the same planet, as 
Khrushchev is fond of reminding us, 
there must be in this perilous atomic 
age understanding, cooperation and | 

eace among the peoples of the earth. 

NEW WORLD REVIEW, our readers | 
know, strives unceasingly to forward | 
the growth of this necessary under. | 
standing. We feel that this issue wil | 
be especially useful to those who share | 
our determination that cooperation | 


Won't you see that the issue gets as 
wide a distribution as possible among 
your friends? Take advantage of the | 
offer below: order extra copies, give | 
subscriptions to your friends—and | 
please remember that contributions are | 


and peace must prevail. fe 





always needed and most gratefully re- 
ceived. 


PLEASE FILL OUT AND 
MAIL TODAY 


NEW WORLD REVIEW 
7th Floor, 34 W. 15th St. 
New York 11, N. Y. 


I enclose $....... for 


| 
copies 


of this November issue. (1 copy, 25 |¢con 


cents; 5 copies, $1.00). ; 
I enclose $....... for a subscription. 


(Note if renewal). 


I enclose §...... for your SUSTAIN- 
ING FUND. 
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Two Great Anniversaries 





~ year in November New 
World Review, whose main con- 
cern is East-West relations and 
world peace, makes special note of 
the anniversaries of two events of 


' |supreme importance in the history of 


mankind. 
The first of these is the Russian 


|Revolution of November 7, 1917, 
jwhich this year marks 43 years of 
|new life under socialism for the 
|people of the Soviet Union. 


The second is the establishment 
of American-Soviet relations on No- 
vember 16, 1933—stxteen years after 
he first event occurred. Its impor- 


tance derives from the first anniver- 
jsary and from the fact that peaceful 
jand friendly relations between the 


leaders of the two opposing systems 





in the world today are at the heart 


of the problem of peaceful relations 


for all mankind. 


43rd Anniversary of Russian 


_ Revolution 


For many years we found it 
‘necessary on this anniversary to 
stress the facts and figures of the 
economic growth of the USSR, dem- 
onstrating the simple fact that the 


"|Soviet Union is a stable and grow- 
Ing society, a great world power that 


is here to stay, that works, that must 


“}be reckoned with in world affairs. 


This no longer needs proof. Econ- 
omists who for years denied the val- 
idity of Soviet figures on progress 
now acknowledge that they are true. 





Khrushchev at the UN 


by JESSICA SMITH 


They recognize the incontrovertible 
fact that the rate of industrial growth 
of the Soviet Union is now over ten 
per cent a year, while that of our 
industrial growth remains at two- 
and-a-half per cent. They know that 
this rate is continuing and accelerat- 
ing in the Soviet Union and that 
there is no fantasy in the seven-year 
plan goals of overtaking and surpass- 
ing U.S. production in many fields 
by 1965, in increasing per capita 
production over that of the United 
States not long after, and achieving 
their goal of the highest living stand- 
ard in the world. Americans to- 
day have first-hand knowledge of the 
efficacy of the Soviet educational 
system, of their great scientific 
achievements. They know of So- 
viet cultural growth through the 
U.S.-USSR exchange program. They 
know that the system of socialism 
has now spread to a third of the 
world’s people, with millions of ad- 
herents in other countries. 

It is almost unbelievable that in 
the face of this knowledge the big 
monopolies who control our country 
can still think in terms of destroy- 
ing the socialist system, of an intensi- 
fied arms race which can only be a 
pump primer to our economy, tak- 
ing away the funds that could be 
used for constructive economic 
growth and continuing advances in 
the well-being of our people and 
others, and beyond that, can still 
conceive of the possibility of nuclear 
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war to destroy the Soviet Union— 
and ourselves too. 

The only answer is an end to the 
arms race, and the peaceful coexist- 
ence and peaceful competition that 
remains the constant policy of the 
Soviet Union, and that alone can 
guarantee the well-being and prog- 
ress of our own people and the peace 
of the world. 

Unable any longer to deny eco- 
nomic progress, haters of the USSR 
now concentrate on its great cost to 
the people, on their “enslavement,” 
“conformity” and so on. 

Soviet progress has indeed been 
at terrible cost and sacrifice. The bit- 
ter heritage from the barbaric days 
of tsarism. The horrible human 
waste of World War I. The people’s 
hopes of peace, land and bread held 
out by their great leader Lenin, de- 
ferred by foreign support of the 
White generals who sought to restore 
the evil old regime, and by military 
intervention by fourteen states in- 
cluding our own, which prolonged 
a civil war that would have been 
quickly ended into four years of 
bloody struggle, decimating the best 
and the brightest of the revolution- 
ary leadership. The murderous 
famine. The blockade. The refusal 
of trade and normal intercourse by 
most of the nations of the world. 

Then the long years of sacrifice 
to industrialize the country and col- 
lectivize the farms and lay the basis 
for a better life in the future. The 
supreme efforts in foreign relations 
to establish a collective security sys- 
tem with the Western democracies, 
which might have warded off the at- 
tack of Hitler against the West and 
the Soviet Union too, while the ap- 
peasers of Hitler sought to turn his 
ageression against the Soviet Union 


alone. When this failed, and only 
then the non-aggression pact with 
Germany—never an alliance—to gain} 4 
time for the attack on them that 
still would come. 

And it came, June 21, 1941. Their 
country, all the building for which 
the Soviet people had sacrificed so 
much, was destroyed over an areap. yp, 
comparable to all of the United 
States east of the Mississippi. Over 
a fourth of their national industry 
was destroyed. The homes of 25, 
000,000 people were laid in ruins. 
And twenty million human beings 
lost their lives. They were our 
honored allies in this war of which 
they bore the main brunt. To their 
glorious struggle and matchless sac- 
rifices, to the turning of the tide at 
Stalingrad, we owe the lives of the 
flower of our own youth and free} }, 
dom from enslavement by Hitler 
fascism. Pthe | 

How easily, how soon, have we 
forgotten all this! 

On the ashes and ruins left by 
the war the Soviet people have re- 
built and reached the new high 
point of today. They have deter- 
mined never to have war again. | 

Through these later years, 00, ,),, 
the life of the Soviet people was) jr, 
blighted by the excesses of Stalin- 
ism, distorting and crippling with! |), . 
suspicion, repression and executions, |), 
what would have been the normal, }.4,, 
humanist advance of the socialist ne 
order. This was a great tragedy for + 
the Soviet people. Yet without try 
ing to justify excesses which cannot 1, 
be condoned, there are severa day « 
things which I think must not bq; ‘1, 
forgotten. One is that the Sovie};, ;. 
people will always hold the earliey 4. 
Stalin in great honor for the co 
structive things he accomplished, an! 
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rfor his leadership in the victory 
over Hitler’s aggression. 

Another is the responsibility of 
the West for real efforts and plots 
to destroy the USSR, which contin- 
ued from the day of its birth and 
which fed Stalin’s paranoia to the 
point that he imagined such plots 
Pwhen they did not exist. And fi- 
nally, the difficulties of the position 
of those around Stalin, who have 
often been blamed for not con- 
demning his excesses earlier, partly 
due to their not having access to 
the evidence on which Stalin was 
presumably acting, and in hesitating 
to take responsibility for splitting 
the country apart by denouncing 
Stalin’s actions, in the face of the 
terrible dangers the country faced 
from outside. 

It is to Nikita Khrushchev’s eter- 
nal credit that he finally cleared 


# the air and told the truth. He saw 


that amnesty was granted to those 
unjustly imprisoned, and opened 
the way to reforms to prevent for- 
mer violations of Soviet legality from 
ever again taking place, and for eco- 
| nomic, agricultural and educational 
reforms and greater flexibility and 





t 


relaxation in every aspect of Soviet 
' It is to this that the Soviet peo- 
ple owe the higher living standards 
that they are enjoying today, with 
'| better clothes, better food, more con- 
'{sumers’ goods, more housing—more 
of everything. 

It is these human advances that 
characterize the Soviet Union of to- 
day on which we are concentrating 
in this anniversary issue. We think 
it is important for Americans to 
understand the humanism that has 
become characteristic of Soviet so- 
|ciety, the warm relations among peo- 
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ple, the concern for the individual. 
The anti-Soviet propagandists, de- 
prived by the facts of life of many 
of their former arguments, keep try- 
ing to spread the misconception that 
in the Soviet Union the individual 
exists only to serve the state. 

They are wrong. There are still 
bureaucrats, of course, numerous 
problems and shortcomings remain, 
and many of the humanist goals of 
Communist society are yet a long 
way off. But the basic aim and the 
largely achieved actuality of Soviet 
society is that people come first. And 
this is why a new war is unthinkable 
to Soviet leaders and people alike. 


27th Anniversary of 
American-Soviet Relations 


And what are we going to say of 
the second anniversary this month, 
and of the present state of American- 
Soviet relations? The high hopes 
we held after last year’s visit of 
Premier Khrushchev to this coun- 
try, the great expectations we placed 
on the Summit conference, have alas, 
not been fulfilled. They were 
blasted by the U-2 episode and sub- 
sequent events. Instead of hailing 
a hoped-for improvement in rela- 
tions, our task on this anniversary 
is therefore to understand what has 
led to this deterioration and do our 
part to rectify it. 

We believe that in deciding to 
head up the Soviet delegation to the 
United Nations, an initiative that 
led to an unprecedented gathering 
together of the heads and leaders 
of all the socialist states, and many 
of the neutralist and newly admitted 
African nations, Premier Khrush- 
chev hoped a new start might be 
made in establishing conditions for 
the peaceful coexistence firmly ad- 
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vocated by the USSR, and in mar- 
shalling world public opinion be- 
hind a program for complete and 
universal disarmament which alone 
can insure the survival of humanity 
on this planet. 

Important achievements may al- 
ready be chalked up to this historic 
session of the General Assembly. 
But the dark clouds of the cold war 
hang over it, preventing all of its po- 
tentialities from being realized. 

Let us try to examine the reasons 
for this. 

We wish that Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev had found it possible to 
project before the members of the 
United Nations and the American 
people the warm, friendly and hu- 
man image we all saw during his trip 
to this country last year on the in- 
vitation of President Eisenhower. 
The image was human, indeed! And 
of course circumstances of last year’s 
trip were very different, with the 
spirit of Camp David then prevail- 
ing. But Khrushchev’s sharp out- 
bursts this year at the United Na- 
tions seemed at times to overshadow 
the warmth and friendliness he also 
exhibited on many occasions, espe- 
cially in encounters outside the UN, 
and were utilized by the press and 
the anti-Soviet cabal to distort his 
purposes. It was these that were 
played up instead of the magnificent 
Soviet proposals on disarmament 
and on ending colonialism forever 
—now. 

It is important to keep in mind 
the basic issues, the basic policies 
for which the Soviet Union is fight- 
ing, and not let ourselves be di- 
verted by superficial matters of be- 
havior from the great overwhelm- 
ing issues which are a matter of life 
or death to the human race. 


And when Khrushchev is angry, 
it is well to understand against what 
his anger is directed and what has 
provoked it, and to take a look at 
our own responsibility in this mat- 
ter. 


The Shadow of the U-2 


First of all, the shadow of the U-2 
has continued to hang over Ameri- 
can-Soviet relations. Not only was 
there no admission of wrong-doing 
as might have been expected from 
any nation invading the airspace of 
another, but our government has 
continued even more strongly to as- 
sert its right to undertake such 
flights. 

The two U-2 flights were followed 
by the RB-47, which the Soviet 
Union asserts was shot down over 
its own territorial waters. And just 
before the departure of Mr. Khrush- 
chev for the Assembly, Soviet sources § 
reported having information that 
still another U.S. plane was sched-| 
uled to fly over the Soviet Black Sea} 
area. This flight did not take place, | 


. ae 
a 
°e 








but Soviet authorities were convinced | 
that it was planned. In the face of 
all this, our government has mait- 
tained the position that we are the 
injured party, and has continued 
to lay the blame for the failure of 
the Summit conference and worsened 
relations on the USSR. 

In submitting the report of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee | 
which investigated the U-2 incident, 
Senator J. W. Fulbright (D-Ark.), 
said that the U-2 incident and our 
handling of it were the immediate 
cause of the collapse of the Summit 
conference. He declared: 


Historically, the deliberate and inten; 
‘ q 


tional assertion by a Head of State, 0 


the right to violate the territorial sover: 





and 


eignty of another nation has been con- 








di { sidered an unfriendly act of the utmost 
seriousness. 
1as It is quite unacceptable to any State to 
at be put in the position in which this gov- 
at: ernment put the Soviet Union last month. 
Although another man would have most 
likely been more temperate in his choice 
of language, it is difficult to see how 
anyone could have been expected to act 
J-2@ substantially different from the way 
ori- Chairman Khrushchev acted under the 
: circumstances which confronted him in 
Nas} Paris. (Italics added.) 
in 
pe While holding to his position that 
of | there could be no negotiations with 
has | President Eisenhower as long as the 
as- | latter held to the right of our coun- 
uch | ty to violate Soviet air space and 
sovereignty, Premier Khrushchev 
ved | gave us a new chance for negotiat- 
viet | ing by initiating a larger Summit 
ver | Meeting under UN auspices. 
just Far from taking advantage of this 
ish- ] Opportunity, President Eisenhower 
rces @ refused to participate in UN pro- 
that | ceedings except for one opening ad- 
ied: || dress, and referred to Khrushchev 
Sea || and other heads of government as 
ace, || ‘trouble-makers” coming to our 
ced}, country. Secretary Herter called 
e of| Khrushchev’s idea of discussing dis- 
ain-. armament in such a large body as the 
the General Assembly “ludicrous,” al- 
ued| though the U.S. itself had brought 
e of it up the month before in the full 
ned disarmament committee consisting 
of the full UN membership. 
the In every possible way, Mr. 
ittee | Khrushchev was made in advance 
lent, and during his visit to feel that he 
rk.), was an unwelcome guest in this coun- 
our) try. He was restricted to the area 
diate} of Manhattan, with the exception 
nmit} of week-end visits to the Soviet UN 
estate at Glen Cove, L. I. The State 
niall Department went so far as to ask 
‘te, o» /V networks to limit their news cov- 
sover} rage of Khrushchev. A U.S. sub- 
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marine followed his ship, the Balti- 
ka, which had to dock at a disgrace- 
fully dilapidated, leaky pier, and 
which the I.L.A. refused to handle 
(although their planned hostile dem- 
onstration fizzled out). The press, 
anti-Soviet refugee groups, and even 
members of Congress issued provoca- 
tive and hostile statements about his 
coming, and he was subjected to in- 
numerable insults and attacks while 
here. Happily there were also nu- 
merous welcoming actions and mes- 
sages—largely ignored by the press. 


The Shadow of the Congo Events 


The U-2 incident, we believe, gave 
rise to a new determination on the 
part of the USSR never again to 
submit to the double standard in 
world affairs which the United States 
and its allies have continually 
sought to impose, arrogating to them- 
selves the right to violate any stand- 
ards of international behavior and 
law on the ground that this was 
necessary in “self-defense” against a 
threat of Soviet aggression that does 
not and never has existed. The U-2 
incident was the most flagrant ex- 
pression of this. It could not but 
have stiffened the determination of 
the USSR never to participate in ne- 
gotiations except on a basis of full 
equality and recognition of its sover- 
eign rights, while pursuing the So- 
viet policy of peaceful coexistence 
based on the theory that war is not 
inevitable and can be averted. 

Premier Khrushchev came to a 
world body in which the United 
States, its Western allies and their 
client states had from the _ begin- 
ning, both in the Security Council 
and the General Assembly, not only 
spent a great deal of their time cast- 
ing obloquy and insults against the 
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USSR and the socialist states, but 
had been able to muster a mechani- 
cal majority of the votes and to de- 
feat the Soviet Union and the so- 
cialist bloc on almost every issue 
for fifteen years. 

But with the growth of Asian-Af- 
rican membership, the admission of 
16 newly independent African states 
and Cyprus, and the increase of neu- 
tralist sentiment, a new atmosphere 
and new possibilities were arising 
in the world body. 

What happened in the Congo 
just before Premier Khrushchev’s ar- 
rival cast a new shadow over East- 
West relations. 

We shall not here attempt to re- 
view the whole situation. (See Sep- 
tember NWR for background, and 
page 52 for further details.) United 
States policy in the Congo was di- 
rected mainly toward getting the 
Russians out—not the Belgians— 
and keeping the riches of the Congo, 
and especially Katanga, in which the 
Rockefellers have a big stake, in 
the hands of the West. In this they 
used UN Secretary Dag Hammar- 
skjold (a former banker with close 
ties with Western finance capital), 
as their instrument. Thus we saw 
a strange “neutrality” which made 
no distinction between the legal and 
illegal authorities, which failed to 
uphold the authority of the Lu- 
mumba government and the unity of 
the country in accordance with Se- 
curity Council resolutions in which 
the USSR had participated, and ig- 
nored the action of the Parliament 
elected by the people in upholding 
Premier Lumumba after his illegal 
“dismissal’’ by President Kasabuvu. 
This “neutrality” led to the seizure 
of power (temporary, we may hope) 
by Col. Joseph Mobutu, Congolese 


Army Chief of Staff, and his setting 
up of a caretaker government of stu- 
dents and university graduates, 
which is in fact no government at all. 
This non-government, just on the 
eve of Premier Khrushchev’s arrival 
in this country, unceremoniously 
threw out the Soviet and Czechoslo- 
vakian embassies through whom 
much needed non-military aid was 
being extended to the Congo Central 
Government. 

This virtual seizure of control of 
the Congo by the West, or those sub- 
servient to Western interests, and 
the cold war act of denying to the 
USSR an equal or any right at all 
to give aid to a newly independent 
African nation, obviously influenced 
the course pursued by Premier 
Khrushchev and motivated his at- 
tack on the Secretary General as 
representing the interests of the West 


alone. q 


Results of Khrushchev Visit 


Even the harshest and most in- 
temperate critics of the Soviet 
Union, having said their say about | 





minor matters of behavior, have had | 
to acknowledge the very consider- | 
able successes achieved by the Soviet | 
Premier in his participation in the 
15th UN Assembly, which his initia- 
tive made the most important gath- 
ering ever held in history. 

Highly important, though not re- 
corded in the annals of the session, 
were the numerous meetings of heads 
of states made possible by Mr. 
Khrushchev’s initiative, which would 
otherwise have taken months and 
years to arrange. There were the 
many meetings with and receptions 
to the members of the African-Asian 
group, arranged by the USSR and 


the socialist countries, in contrast? 
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u- A LETTER FROM ROCKWELL KENT 
eS, Dear Jessica: 
Il. It is a strange and wonderful experience to have come from the 
he discord and strife, the fears and uncertainties that are so widespread in 
ral America at this time, and from the atmosphere of hate that in New York 
sly surrounds the emissaries from more peaceful countries of the world, 
ne into a land where thoughts and hopes of worldwide peace prevail over 
0- every other thought in people’s minds. And strange to have found one’s 
om & self, in the space of hardly more than a few hours, among a people 
yas happy in the present and serenely confident of the great future in a 
ral peaceful world that lies before them. 
Embraced as we find ourselves to be by the friendship of the Soviet 
people, I may speak almost as though with duly constituted authority 
of of the unqualified good will toward us and all Americans and, in their 
ub- name as well as our own, send you and the readers of New World Review 
nd —and indeed the whole American people—greetings of friendship on 
he the approach of an anniversary in their lives that is as sacred and as 
il dear to them as to all of us Americans is our own July 4th. Peace is on 
a their lips and in their hearts. 
ent May peace be with you all and, over all the earth, good will among 
ced men, 
ier Faithfully yours, 
Rockwell 
at- 
as 
fest] to the perfunctory meetings with On Disarmament 
% them of U.S. representatives and 
President Eisenhower’s summoning Before and during his visit, Pre- 
_ | of the new African members to mier Khrushchev stated repeatedly 
i | Washington for a brief office inter- that disarmament is the cardinal 
viet | view and coffee and orange juice. question in the world today. In his 
out | There was Khrushchev’s trip to Har- opening speech he presented the So- 
had / lem to see Cuban Premier Castro; viet draft resolution for complete 
der: | meetings with Tito which brought and universal disarmament, contain- 
viet | closer relations; special conferences ing a number of concessions to ob- 
the with Nkrumah, Nehru, Sukarno, jections to the earlier version pre- 
iia Touré and many others; a meeting sented a year ago which the West 
ath: | with a delegation from Algeria that had put forward in the course of 
constituted “de facto” recognition. the negotiations in the ten-nation 
7 rei And, highly important, actual re- disarmament commission. Thus the 
10M, || sumption of East-West negotiations abolition of all means of delivery 
ead; in the talks with Prime Minister of nuclear weapons was included in 
Mr. Macmillan, out of which came tenta-_ the first stage, as well as the begin- 
yor’ tive agreement for a Summit meet- ning of reduction of conventional 
anc’| ing in the spring, after the inaugura- armed forces. 
| the tion of the new U.S. President, and Full machinery for control and in- 
t10n5} a promise by Mr. Khrushchev to take spection was recognized as essential 
a no action on Berlin as long as a_ for every stage of the Soviet pro- 
an‘{, Summit meeting would be sure to gram. 
trast’ take place. An international police force un- 
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der UN auspices, as advocated by the 
West to insure compliance when dis- 
armament was in effect was accepted 
by the Soviet Union, although its 
original position had been that with 
complete disarmament no such po- 
lice force would be necessary. To 
this Mr. Khrushchev added the con- 
dition that to insure a leadership 
of such a force that would properly 
represent the interests of all three 
main groups in the UN (socialist, 
Western-oriented capitalist and neu- 
tralist countries) a corresponding 
change in the UN Secretariat would 
be necessary. He later added that a 
change in the composition of the 
Security Council would likewise be 
needed, but indicated that he would 
be willing to consider other changes 
as well as those he suggested for any 
UN reorganization. 

Mr. Khrushchev in an effort to get 
disarmament negotiations off dead 
center, also proposed that the ten- 
nation disarmament committee, now 
composed of five Western and five 
socialist nations, be extended by 
adding five neutralist nations—India, 
Indonesia, United Arab Republic, 
Mexico and Guinea. He also pro- 
posed that a special UN General 
Assembly session with heads of gov- 
ernment present be held in Febru- 
ary, March or April, either in Gen- 
eva, or if the delegates wished, in a 
Soviet city. He agreed that Mr. 
Macmillan’s suggestion of a confer- 
ence of experts to discuss technical 
questions of disarmament and con- 
trol might be combined with general 
disarmament negotiations. 

The Soviet disarmament propos- 
als won large support from the As- 
sembly among all socialist and neu- 
tralist nations and many of the Af- 
rican delegations. They were 


brushed off, as previously, by the 
United States as “propaganda,” “dis- 
armament without controls,” etc. 
On October 11, when the disarma- 
ment question came up specifically 
during the general debate, Mr. 
Khrushchev proposed that it be 
taken up directly by the full Assem- 
bly rather than being first referred 
to the Political Commitee. He of- 
fered to stay for such a discussion, 
and suggested that other heads of 
government who had left might re- 
turn for it. Pressing for full Assem- 
bly consideration, he declared: 


The question of disarmament is the 
question of questions . . . the cardinal 
problem on whose solution depends the 
safeguarding of stable peace. No ques- 
tion, however important, can compare 
with this question on which depends 
whether or not there will be a_ new 
world war. Wars can be ruled out only 
if agreement on disarmament is reached 
between states, if disarmament is con- 
ducted under the strictest international 
control so that no state could secretly 
rearm itself and again threaten other 
states. 


Under pressure by the United | 
States, the General Assembly re- | 
jected the Soviet proposal that the | 
full Assembly rather than its Politi- | 
cal Committee take up the question, - 


by a vote of 54 against 13, with 31 
abstentions. Afghanistan, Cuba, 
Mali and Guinea voted in favor of 
the Soviet proposal, along with the 
g members of the socialist bloc. Most 
of the abstentions were of Asian and 
African nations who in fact largely 
favor strong disarmament measures. 
The question, of course, remains on 
the agenda for discussion, and some 
adequate means of negotiations must 
be found, for there is no question 
that the vast majority of the people 
of the world are with the Soviet 
(Continued on page 47) 








ONE of my far-flung editors (they 
are located in London, New 
P York, Sydney, Wellington, Bombay, 
and other far-from-Moscow places, 
but luckily for me their require- 
ments are very much alike), asks 
for a November anniversary review, 
“with an occasional glance back- 
wards and forwards,” of various mat- 
ters that “affect the well-being of the 
individual Soviet citizen.” 

One glance backwards to 1947, 
when I first came to the Soviet 
Union, reminds me that each year 
in its turn—but only while it lasted 
—has been the best in the country’s 
history, so in that respect 1960 is 
just another year that has outstripped 
its predecessor and is fated to be 
outstripped by its successor. But 
this first year of the ‘Sixties, with 


bd 


| only two months still to run, has a 





/ number of “firsts” to its credit, each 


of them much more notable than all 
the USSR’s 43 Olympic gold medals 
strung together. Here are some of 
them: 


e The wiping out of tax on lower- 
bracket incomes as a first stage in 
| the total abolition of income-tax. 
e The introduction of the shorter 
working week throughout the coun- 


try. 


ARCHIE JOHNSTONE has lived in the 
USSR since 1947. Formerly editor of 
the British Embassy newspaper in Mos- 
cow, he now writes for a number of 
British and U.S. publications. A collec- 
tion of his articles, Ivan the Not-So- 
- ~=6 Terrible, was published in 1958. 
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_What 1960 Brought the 
Soviet People 


by ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 


e The first factory-belt production 
of complete apartments. 

e The first orbiting and re-entry 
of a space-ship capable of carrying 
a man in safety. 

e The first breach (if one accepts 
the post-Uz “Never again” promises 
by various governments whose air- 
fields had been used by American 
raider planes) in the undeclared and 
more than ten years old “siege” of 
the Soviet Union. 

(If anyone thinks that this last 
item does not “affect the well-being 
of the individual Soviet citizen” let 
him imagine how his own individual 
well-being, and temper, would be 
affected if his own country were be- 
sieged in this way!) 

These “firsts” do not, of course, 
include 1960’s continued, and in- 
creased, increases in heavy industry, 
agriculture, consumer goods and— 
most important of all in any listing 
of boons and _ blessings—housing. 

Without at least a brief backward 
glance this housing situation just 
doesn’t make sense. For instance, 
in a 1913 survey it was found that 
313,000 people were crowded into 
24,500 rooms in the industrial dis- 
tricts of Moscow—that is, about a 
dozen to a room. On top of that, 
the Soviet Union has had to spend 
20 of the 43 years of its existence 
in freeing its soil from invaders or 
in repairing the ravages of war, 
which included the destruction in 
World War II of the homes of twen- 
ty-five million people. 
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And can we say that that invasion 
period is ended while a country’s air- 
space is being violated and the heavy 
burden of defensive measures is im- 
posed on a people? 

So we get one of the greatest para- 
doxes in the world today. In the 
Soviet Union “housing” (in the sense 
of available living space per head) 
is still well behind most Western 
countries and although in the pres- 
ent decade the USSR confidently ex- 
pects to surpass the USA in various 
indices of prosperity, it is stated 
quite frankly that an end to the 
housing shortage cannot be hoped 
for until the first years of the ’Sev- 
enties. 

In the other sense of “housing” 
(the provision of new living space) 
the Soviet Union sets a standard that 
other countries can only dream of. 
Despite its slow start (in 1923, for 
instance, only 100,000 people were 
rehoused) , it has built goo cities and 
towns literally from the ground up 
and in the present Seven-Year Plan 
period it will build 15 million apart- 
ments, the equivalent of about nine 
brand-new Moscows of five million 
population each. 

Perhaps your mind, like mine, 
tends to boggle at these figures, so 
let me give one illuminating ex- 
ample. An interview I had with 
Moscow’s arch-architect, Nikolai Yev- 
stratov, coincided with a visit from 
a French housing expert. The 
Frenchman mentioned that Paris had 
now reached a peak rate of 3,500 
apartments a year; the Muscovite 
stated that the Moscow figure was 
now 100,000—more than 28 times 
as many! 

A point that Yevstratov mentioned 
about “rents’—I have a good reason 
for putting the word in quotes— 


makes a strange contrast with news 
of violent disturbances in London [ “cc 
and elsewhere in protest against rent 


ins 
increases. “Rent charges in the So- | pai 
viet Union,” he said, “do not even } ass, 
meet the cost of house maintenance.” } ten 
So it is perfectly true to say that } wo: 


Soviet citizens pay for (or nearly} 7 
pay for) repairs, but they pay no 


, tral 

rent whatever. mil 
The country as a whole, he said, } jnt 
is now building more apartments } cra: 
than America, Britain, France, West ing: 
Germany, Sweden, Holland, Bel- apa 


gium and Switzerland combined. A 
Even that does less than justice to } jn 


1960’s record, for a considerable frac- } the 
tion of the building potential goes } gto, 
to the erection of new “housing fac } 4 p 
tories,” while in a number of exist- 


ing factories men and machines are 
engaged on the elaboration of new } ter, 
techniques. But in these cases what } wor 
is 1960’s loss will be 1961’s gain— } The 
several times over. 


: . || 130 
One of these new techniques, in } ang 
which whole apartments are “laid” ] o¢ 4 





as a bricklayer lays bricks, is still ) aqq 
labeled “experimental,” although I | weig 
have already seen it delivering the | jg} 
goods. The goods, delivered in spe-| 7, 
cial trailers riding on 28 massive 
tires, are in each case a rectangular j, 
block roughly 10 by 10 by 35 feet, hay 
complete with floor, ceiling, inner yo. 


and outer walls, stair sections, (wh 
plumbing, wiring, built-in Cup |) qag 
boards, in fact everything but the | py, 
tenant’s furniture. thor. 


All this work is done at Building gp), 
Factory No. 6, on the southeastern | of 4 
edge of Moscow. The production plan 
belt, part of it in the form of jointed] yy, 
sections like a tank’s caterpillar that 
give the concrete panels the required] ¢, 
“waffle-iron” shape, is 200 feet long 
and 12 feet wide. Farther along the[ rp), 





NS | belt the molten concrete is vibrated, 
m | “cooked” and coated with thermo- 
nt | insulating and  weather-resistant 
o- | paint, and the walls and ceilings are 
en | assembled. The belt is to be ex- 
*» | tended so that even the final fitting 
lat | work is streamlined. 

ly | The completed apartment-unit is 
no j transported to the building site ten 
__ | miles southeast of Moscow and swung 
id, | into place by a 3o-ton, H-shaped 
nts | crane that straddles the whole build- 
est | ing-to-be five stories high, each of 15, 
apartments. 

ed. | Another new system, introduced 
to | in Leningrad, literally builds from 
‘ac | the roof down. For a typical four- 
story block of 32 apartments with 
a base of 100 by 35 feet, eight sup- 
Ist-_ | port columns are built, and the roof 
are} is laid on these columns by helicop- 


1eW | ter. (This seemingly tricky business 
hat | worked perfectly at the first try!) 


il » The concrete floors, each weighing 
| 130 tons, are poured at ground level 
and raised into position by a battery 
of ten hydraulic jacks. The walls, 
added later, carry none of the 
h I _ weight of the structure; that is the 
the | job of the columns. 


in 
sid” 
still 





spe'|  Leningraders claim that this is 
sive ' both the cheapest and fastest build- 
ular | ing method yet devised and that it 
feet, has various other advantages over 
we Moscow’s apartment-unit system 
ions, 


(which, for one thing, needs first- 
cup’ || class roads between factory and site) . 
"But both systems are now being 
___ thoroughly studied by building con- 
ding | structors from all the great cities 
ster | of the Soviet Union. Let the best 
ction | plan win! 
inted | Now to the other items on the 
"that boons-and-blessings list: 
uired) Consumer goods produced this 
long} year (to a value of 81,300 million 
g the rubles) will be a 10 per cent increase 
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Over 1959, 100 per cent over 1953 
and goo per cent over 1940. In the 
first half of 1960—that is, before an 
additional allocation of 25,000 mil- 
lion rubles to light industry—800,000 
TV sets were produced, and, of 
course, snapped up. In this and 
other ranges of durable goods, the 
increase over the corresponding 1959 
figure is one-third. 

“Consumption” of textiles (all 
kinds) is now 26 square meters a 
year, about half the U.S. figure. The 
original target was 36 square meters 
by 1965, but with the additional 
1960 allocation and possible future 
revisions upwards, combined with 
reductions of exports (already be- 
gun) parity with U.S. may be reached 
by 1965. There is a reflection of 
this trend in many other classes of 
consumer goods. 

Any Moscow resident will tell you 
that shopping in 1960 has been much 
more fun than ever before. Almost 
every other day you see—or hear 
from keener-eyed friends who phone 
you to pass on the good news— 
about something new and exciting in 
the shops. There is a much greater 
choice of foods (thanks in part to 
increased imports of delicacies), of 
women’s dress materials (especially 
gay cottons, against which there 
used to be quite a strong prejudice) 
and of household gadgets (in which 
the lag behind the West is still very 
pronounced) . 

Despite 1960's 25 per cent increase 
in furniture production there are 
still long queues for many articles. 
At the furniture store I can see from 
my window there is a constant stream 
of taxi-lorries taking away loads of 
newly-purchased goods, and I keep 
asking myself: How long would it 
take the owner of a quite small fur- 
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niture store in Britain or America 
to become a millionaire if he could 
sell out his whole stock every day, 
as often happens here? The furni- 
ture-shopping spree, fantastic though 
it seems, is quite natural in a city 
where people are occupying 274 new- 
ly-built apartments every day. 
Shorter Hours: In mid-year about 
twenty million factory and office 
workers went over to the six- or sev- 
en-hour day (34 or 40-hour week) , 
the smaller figures applying to those 
doing the harder work. These 
working hours will apply to all 
workers by the end of the year. 
Income Tax: The _ step-by-step 
abolition of income-tax, begun on 
October 1, 1960, will be completed 
on October 1, 1963. It should be 
noted that except on such things 
as alcoholic drinks, tobacco and 
playing-cards there is in the USSR 
no such thing as indirect taxation 
which, although it is not always ap- 
parent, is in its various forms a big 
item in the cost of living in non- 
socialist countries. Even the tiny 
“eight-chickens-a-year” tax on the 
yield of a farm-worker’s personal plot 
—which he gets rent-free—will soon 
be abolished, and the state’s revenue 
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will come exclusively from state- 
owned heavy industry and power 
stations and other government enter- 
prises. 

For the last quarter of this year 
alone the first bracket of untaxed 
workers will in effect receive a wage 
bonus totaling 36,000 million rubles. 

In my childhood, whenever I ven- 
tured to say that something was 
“certain” I would be countered with 
the old saying, ‘Nothing is certain 
but death and taxes.” That needs 
revising. It is said that taxation 
is as old as civilization and that the 
first of the Seven Wonders of the 
Worid, the Pyramids, were built on 
taxes, first introduced by the Pha- 
raohs. And now the Soviet Union 
—which, by the way, is creating a new 
wonder of the World in the land 


of the Pharaohs by damming the | 


Nile—is becoming the first country 
in the history of civilization to abol- 
ish taxation. 

Since those childhood warnings I 
have been chary of calling anything 


“certain,” but I am prepared to bet | 
that the Soviet Union will have an © 


ee 





even better score of dramatic “firsts” . 
in 1961 than it has had in 1960. Any 


takers? 








SOVIET AUTOMATION TERRIFIC!—PATRICK E. GORMAN 


“THE AUTOMATED PACKING PLANTS in Russia can’t be matched in this 
country. The automation there is terrific.” 

These were the words of Patrick E. Gorman, secretary-treasurer of the AFL- 
CIO Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butchers Workmen of North America, on 
his return from a visit to the Soviet Union, where he inspected several meat 
processing plants. 

Gorman reported that when he asked officials whether automation brought 
layoffs as it does in this country, they said it did not. They further told him 
that in case automation did bring unemployment they would simply cut the 
working hours. 

After inspecting plants in Leningrad and Moscow, Gorman said: “A packing 
plant in each of these cities employs 14,000 people. The Russians told me that 
each of these plants would employ 50,000 people if they were not automated.” 
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+ °*"To Each According 
to His Need” 


by ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS 


We feel that nothing could be more appropriate to mark 
this 43rd anniversary of the Russian Revolution than this 
letter which Albert Rhys Williams has been good enough 
to give us permission to publish. Telling of the warm hu- 
manism of the Soviet people, it bursts like a flood of sun- 
light through the dark cold war clouds. 

Mr. Williams, as our readers know, was an eye-witness of the 
historic days when the Soviet Government was established, and 
had close contacts with Lenin and other leaders. Since then, 
he has had long visits to the Soviet Union through the years, 
the latest described in this letter to the Russian doctor who 
was responsible for the efficient and tender care he received 
in a Moscow hospital. The numerous books Mr. Williams has 
written about the Soviet Union are indispensable to an under- 
standing of its history and its present. Among them are Lenin, 
the Man and His Work; Through the Russian Revolution; The 
Russian Land; The Russians. He is now writing his memoirs. 


EAR Dr. Shumov: 

As I receive letters and greet- 
ings from old Russian friends they 
always call up pleasant memories 
of villages and cities all over the 


_ vast Soviet land. But from these 
_ far wanderings my mind is always 


turning back to the center of Mos- 
cow—to the Hospital nearby the 
Kremlin. 

The Hospital was a haven of 
rest and healing for me last summer, 
and with an ever growing sense of 
gratitude I remember my long but 
pleasant sojourn within its walls and 
in the courtyard-garden with its 
fountain and ever-changing flowers. 

First of all, I am grateful to the 
highly competent corps of physicians 
—especially to those in daily attend- 
ance upon me—to Spartak Sergeye- 
vich for his quiet, capable, pains- 
taking care and to Olga Nikolayevna 
»With her firm, diligent but ever 
gracious supervision. Not less kindly 





and courteous were the members of 
the concilium called in for consulta- 
tion—the eminent professors Kost 
and Dulson. Specialists in maladies 
of the blood, like all their colleagues, 
they were concerned not with just 
the disease but with the whole pa- 
tient—with everything from diet to 
habits, hygiene, morale, manner of 
living for now and for the years to 
come. 

The same solicitude for the well- 
being of the patients seemed to 
animate the whole personnel of the 
Hospital. For the most part, with 
full-hearted devotion they went 
about their tasks as if they really 
enjoyed them. “I had rather be doing 
this work here,” said an orderly as 
he went about his humble chores, 
“than anything else in the world.” 

Alert and ever ready in response 
to the calls of the patients—and often 
to their whims and caprices—their 
radiant cheerfulness was like oxygen 
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to the spirit and created an atmo- 
sphere more like a home—and a 
happy one at that—than a hospital. 

This was especially true of those 
gentle bouyant light-footed ministers 
of mercy—the nurses. Intent on be- 
coming doctors themselves, many 
were studying hard on off days and 
in spare moments. Weaving in and 
out of our rooms, or gathered in 
little groups along the corridors, 
their pleasant Russian voices in low 
whispers and light laughter blended 
into a gentle harmony—a hum of 
happiness. 

In this they were often joined 
by the charwomen and orderlies— 
among them an old-time babushka 
very wrinkled but with an ever beam- 
ing smile on her face and sunbeams 
in her hands. She might long ago 
have retired on a pension, but she 
still had a vast fund of sympathy 
and affection for the sick and ailing. 
Especially for the lonely ones from 
far away lands—dumblike creatures 
that we were—making strange in- 
articulate sounds in our talking. 
During the long watches of the night 
she would slip into our rooms, call- 
ing us “little doves,” “golden suns” 
and other terms of endearment, lay- 
ing caressing hands or kisses upon 
our foreheads. A comforting form 
of therapy—but be it noted—it was 
confined to the seventy-year olds or 
older, 

Like babushka most of the per- 
sonnel were strong, distinctive in- 
dividuals. So many different tempers 
and temperaments! So many occa- 
sions for conflicts and clashes. If ever 
they occurred they were well con- 
cealed, for during my ten weeks 
residence I never heard a harsh word, 
never saw an unkind look or gesture. 

What a lot of discipline and di- 
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plomacy in adjusting the differences 
of so many differing individuals, in 
coordinating their multifarious activ- 
ities—to merge them into a harmoni- 
ous, effective force devoted to the 
one common objective—to getting 
the patients well, and likewise just 
as intently—to getting them to stay 
well. “The treatment of the whole 
patient for the whole of his life.” 
For their concern for the patient did 
not stop with his dismissal from the 
hospital but went with him out into 
the world, 

In my case it was in the form of 
Recommendations —not just the 
proper medication but the right 
mode of living — hours of work, rest, 
climate, social contacts—all set down 
precisely in order and in detail. 
Such injunctions from doctors are 
usually more celebrated in the breach 
than in the observation. My recom- 


mendations were so deeply impressed } 


on me by repeated explanation, ad- 


monition and exhortation, that I | 
find myself involuntarily adhering | 


to them—and thereby adding to my 
span of life quite probably two or 
three years. 


So for this and many other rea- 


sons, I look back on my long summer 
sojourn in the First Moscow Hos- 
pital with a high degree of satisfac- 
tion. One element in this satisfac- 
tion is the knowledge that these 
medical services are not reserved for 
the favored few but are available 
to every person in the Soviet Union, 
thanks to the farflung network of 
hospitals, clinics and rest homes. 
While their staffs may not be so 
large as in the Moscow Hospital nor 
their facilities so extensive, never- 
theless from all reports, they are gen- 
erally adequate and steadily becom- 
ing more all-embracing every year. 
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Looking from my window in the 
hospital across the street to the Lenin 
Library, I often recalled how Vlad- 
imir Ilych’s concern for the health 
and welfare of other people—even 
for my Own on my second meeting 
with him—runs like a red thread 
through his conversations and his 
letters. How delighted he would be 
to see this concern for others written 
into the Soviet Constitution as the 
inalienable right of everyone in the 
vast Soviet land. Without awaiting 
the coming of the full-blown society 
of Communism .. . in this realm of 
health and healing every Soviet cit- 
izen is already “receiving according 
to his need.” 

With the peoples in one-sixth of 
the world enjoying these privileges 
—giving rein to the imagination— 
one envisages a time when all the 
peoples of the world will likewise 
enjoy them. 

While this may sound fan- 
tastic and far away, at any rate one 


_ important prerequisite for its realiza- 


tion is already existent. This I dis- 
covered in my recent travels around 
the circle from New York to Paris, 
Moscow, London and back again 
to New York. From all contacts with 
the medical fraternity—doctors, sci- 
entists, specialists—in the various 
countries there always emerged a 
sense of solidarity, camaraderie, a 
high respect and generous apprecia- 
tion for one another’s work. 

To begin with, in New York my 
doctors pointing to an article in 
The Times in praise of Soviet med- 
icine, suggested that the hemato- 
logists in Moscow might have some- 
thing new for my blood, adding 
jocularly—“some new kind of borsch 
to shoot into your veins.” After read- 
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ing the same record of my case at 
the Moscow Polyclinic, the doctors 
there said that the Americans had 
done very well by me, and they 
could scarcely hope to do more. But 
they did a great deal more as I have 
already indicated, and on my leav- 
ing for London, suggested a visit to 
Mc!lenson, the discoverer of the anti- 
Duty factor in the blood. He was 
pleased to hear of this recognition 
of his work and sent me to the em- 
inent hemotologist Britton of Harley 
Street—the street of physicians widely 
known to readers of Bernard Shaw 
and Conan Doyle. From a group of 
British doctors returning from a tour 
of the USSR came a tribute to pre- 
ventive medicine in Russia—‘“‘the best 
place to live if one wished to avoid 
having a disease.” 

In a similar spirit they paid 
tribute to the epochal American 
achievements in the curbing of epi- 
demics that once ravaged the world. 
No cold war among doctors. No 
narrow nationalism. But a warm, 
cordial spirit of cooperation reaching 
out to embrace all countries, all 
peoples. 

From this world-wide outlook, 
pausing for the moment, my mind 
flashes back again to the Hospital in 
Moscow—to the gay colors of the 
flowers and song-birds in the garden, 
the soft splashing waters of the foun- 
tain, the sharp clicking of dominoes 
on the tables, the pleas of the nurses 
to keep on my hat or keep out of the 
sun... A very pleasant place to stop 
this rather long-drawn out letter. 

So with best wishes for this year 
and all the coming years to you and 
your staff. Most gratefully and sin- 
cerely yours, 

Albert Rhys Williams 








Summer Scenes in the 
Soviet Union 


by BERNARD KOTEN 


HE DAY we arrived in Moscow 

late this summer we were greeted 
by a sputnik flying at us right 
through the streets—dog and all. But 
a sputnik made of flowers! The Mos- 
cow Flower Festival was under way. 
The streets were gaily decorated with 
potted flowers and flower tapestries 
and flowers in huge vases and squares 
of flower and plant displays. Down 
Moscow’s main street, Gorky Street, 
came a parade of flower plants, pass- 
ing by for hours. These were floats 
representing all the peoples of the 
Soviet Union in native costume sur- 
rounded by the flowers of their re- 
publics, characters from folk and 
fairy tales in flower costumes, trac- 
tors fashioned from flowers and elec- 
tric power stations and moving 
flower fountains spraying water to 
all sides and paintings executed in 
flowers and just flowers. And singing. 
And lights, and shooting sputniks 
made of flowers all along the line. 
Moscow’s first flower holiday. And so 
a new tradition is born. And we all 
thought out loud when great big 
rockets all along the line of the 
parade began periodically firing 
bouquets of flowers: So guns can 
shoot off pleasant things too. Flowers 
not bombs! 





BERNARD KOTEN is Curator of the 
Library for Intercultural Studies in 
New York City, and Instructor in Rus- 
sian at New York University. He has 
led a number of tour groups in recent 
years to the Soviet Union. 





And when we got to Kiev some 
weeks later we were again “pelted” 
with flowers but this time with fruit 
too. Kiev was celebrating harvest 
time with a tremendous display of 
flowers and fruits covering the area 
of an entire park facing the Dnieper 
River. Among the exhibitions were 
not only state and collective farms, 
horticultural organizations and agri- 
cultural institutions, but amateur 
flower fanciers too. Just simple dis- 
plays arranged with an eye to color, 
taste, and touch too. The young 
women in charge of the various 
stands went out of their way to play 
hostess to a few foreign guests and 
had us pick up and handle and taste 
the apples and pears and plums and 
grapes and tomatoes. And every- 
where the slogans laid out in flowers 
and in green plants: Peace and 
Friendship. 


N MOSCOW we saw another kind 

of display. For some years now 
the city of Moscow has renewed the 
traditional old Yarmaka or Fait. 
We were just in time for it this year. 
Stands and stands of colorful food. 
Consumer goods. What was new this 
year was the number of imports: 
men’s and women’s suits and coats 
from England and Italy, shoes from 
Czechoslovakia and England—knit- 
goods from England and Yugoslavia, 
crockery from Germany, _ plastic 
goods from the newly expanded 
Soviet chemical industry. Little food 
and refreshment stands everywhere: 
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L shashlik on skewers instead of hot 


dogs, champagne instead of coca- 
cola. And a run-way through the 
center of the fair grounds along 
which paraded, to the music of a 
little jazz combo (‘Moscow Nights” 
in jazz tempo) mannequins in the 
latest Soviet men’s and women’s fash- 
ions. Simple fashions for work, for 
school, for parties. The models— 


some short and plump—looked more 


like ordinary people than those we 
are accustomed to. Many of the 
clothes modeled were on sale at 
the stands. Such crowds—everyone 
buying. 


I THE CITY itself in the sprawl- 

ing yellow and white building 
called the Manége, that used to house 
the Tsar’s stables and now houses art 
exhibitions, a Russian Folk and Ap- 
plied Art Exhibition was being held. 
Here too all, the beautiful folk crea- 


_ tions on display were available for 


purchase, What impressed us most 
was the new furniture with its simple 
lines in the applied art section—to 
our taste a wonderful departure 
from the former ornate style. The 
remarks about the furniture were 
interesting. Many seemed to feel it 
would take a long time to get used 
to this modern style and argued 
about it with other visitors. One 
elderly woman visitor, an artist it 
turned out later, lectured her neigh- 
bors long on the advantages of this 
new simplicity. 

A new shop calling itself an Art 
Salon and situated a few steps away 
from the big department store on 


_ Red Square, GUM, was in the same 


way a form of art propaganda. No 
souvenir-like trash here. Only the 
rfinest folk art from all over the 
USSR on display—vases, pottery, dec- 





orative boxes, sculpture, carvings, 
paintings, hand-made jewelry, hand- 
woven throws, spreads, curtains and 
scarves. Sharp colors and muted 
colors. And a very busy line at the 
cashier’s window. 

We found such busy art shops in 
Latvia and Lithuania concentrating 
on the local art forms. They’d all do 
well on Fifth Avenue or Madison. 
The prices all seemed right too. 
Articles from $10 to $20 that sell 
here for $80-$100. Original paintings 
as low as $25.00. 

The new hotel just being finished 
in Vilnius, the Neruga, is a fine 
example of this applied modern art. 
Furniture, hangings, rugs, paintings, 
all made in Lithuania in, to our 
mind, the best of modern taste. It 
will be a pleasant place: to visit next 
year. 


HEN WE WERE invited to 
visit the Engels Fishing Co-op 
outside of Riga in Latvia, we accept- 
ed with great enthusiasm. We had 
already visited all kinds of factories 
and collective farms and schools and 
cooperatives, but not yet a fishing 
collective. It was just a short bus 
ride to the coast and the fishing 
co-op. The chairman proudly showed 
us their ships and boats, their re- 
pair shops, their nets, We found they 
had 200 of their own small boats and 
the use of 35 sea-goings ships owned 
by the state and for the use of which 
they paid yearly taxes to the Latvian 
Government. The canneries were 
very close by but were owned not 
by the fishing co-op but by the state 
which contracted with the co-op for 
their catches. 
The average monthly income of 
the co-op members truly impressed 
us—3,000 rubles (as compared to the 
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average Soviet monthly wage of 800- 
goo rubles). And so we went to the 
village to see how they lived. We 
found a village with well-built small 
garden apartments and individual 
dwellings, schools, playgrounds, sports 
fields, well-stocked co-operative stores 
and a big cultural center under con- 
struction. Not far away is a large 
cultural club serving all the fisher- 
men of the area and their friends. 
A tremendous building with a fish 
for a weather-vane, it contained aud- 
itoriums, gyms and club rooms. A 
very liberal capitalist had built it 
before Soviet times in Latvia and 
the co-ops had taken it over. 

It wasn’t until just before we left 
that we learned that this was Vilis 
Lacis’ birthplace, his native village 
of Rinuzhi. Vilis Lacis is the famous 
Latvian writer and statesman. Some 
of us may have read his Fisherman’s 
Son in English, an autobiograph- 
ical novel about this fishing vil- 
lage. His father had been one of 
these fishermen. His mother still 
lives in the village. 


i MAY BE just my very subjective 
reaction but more and more So- 
viet plays seem to be taking up uni- 
versal rather than peculiarly Soviet 
problems. A few short weeks ago I 
attended the premier of a new Soviet 
play: Volodin’s Visiting and at 
Home at the Ermolova Theater (the 
building of the old Meyerhold Thea- 
ter) . 

The play tells about two women 
one of whom, Klavdia, widowed in 
the war and left with two children, 
has chosen to lead what on the sur- 
face, seems like a self-indulgent life, 
more concerned with her career as 
head of a print shop and her love 
affairs, than with her children. Her 


children in their late teens, one a 
student and the other a worker, 
leave home because they think they 
are in the way and go to stay with 
their mother’s girlhood friend Irina. 
This friend has given up a promising 
singing career to become a house- 
wife. But her home lacks the under- 
standing and love we observed in 
Klavdia’s household, Irina seems 
bent on showing Klavdia up as self- 
indulgent and self-centered in all her 
activities. The children see through 
this and see too that their mother 
is concerned with living her own 
life, but for the sake of love, not 
just caprice, and is equally con- 
cerned about their growing up to 
full maturity. The man she loves, 
a great scientist, is afraid of breaking 
up the peace of his bachelor’s life 
(actually he is a widower who loved 
his wife just as Klavdia very much 
loved her husband). She leads him 
to a proposal of marriage to prove 
to her children (and to the world 
and maybe herself) that this is not 
just a flighty affair but the real 
thing, only to refuse him because 
she does not believe they can make 
a go of marriage with all of their 
problems. 

But at the play’s end the children 
came back, Irina’s real nature is 
shown up and the play leaves the 
audience with the feeling that the 
marriage will take place, and all's 
well that ends well. 

The sets and A. V. Efros’ direction 
are very modern. The stage is a 
revolving one, Above the sets are 
three screens that are used for movie 
shots to carry over from scene to 
scene, to give flashbacks, continuity, 
mood. | 

The problems are real and you 
identify yourself with the play's 




















SUMMER SCENES 


characters. The plot is absorbing and 
there is sustained interest in its 
development. The play could be 
put on anywhere, it seems to me, 
because the themes it deals with are 
universal. 

This is only one of a number of 
plays like Irkutsk Story, dealing with 
real people, their problems and con- 
flicts, which are playing to packed 
houses. 


W* KNOW there are many chil- 
dren’s summer camps in the 
Soviet Union and children are won- 
derful there as they are everywhere 
in the world. But there is something 
contagiously exciting about the great 
adventure of growing up stage by 
stage. So an invitation to visit a 
children’s camp outside of Leningrad 
was most welcome, 

The camp was on the road to 
Viborg and on the way there we 
unexpectedly stopped at a place 
famous in Soviet history: Lenin’s 
hideout, after his return to Russia, 
in the critical days before the Oct- 
ober Revolution, The little straw 
hut where he lived as a woodsman 
in the simple disguise of shaving his 
beard, still stands, as does the stump 
on which he sat and wrote. A mem- 
orial has been built on the spot in 
the shape of the hut and a fine little 
museum tells the public about 
Lenin’s work of directing the Rev- 
olution from here. 

After this historical interlude—on 
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to the living youngsters at camp. 
Here we shared the kids’ swings and 
their lunch (it filled us up so we 
couldn’t eat our dinner later). The 
children showed us their room, how 
they make their own beds, their 
play rooms and their arts and crafts 
work, their playgrounds and their 
library. But what impressed us most 
was the enthusiasm of the coun- 
sellors and the administrative work- 
ers and the dining-room workers and 
the maintenance people. They loved 
children and loved working with 
them. 

Each child got special attention, 
each was known and treated as 
very much an individual. With us 
they were free and easy and still very 
polite. Each one seemed to consider 
himself or herself as host. They asked 
us many, many questions about 
home and with their questions 
showed us they were not unacquaint- 
ed with America. They sent warm 
greetings to our kids in America. 
A lot of the counsellors and teachers 
were children during the war; some 
had gone through the siege of Lenin- 
grad and reminded us what that had 
meant to children and how much 
they want and need peace for their 
children—and asked us to please 
carry their message home. 

You hear this peace message over 
and over again but never does it 
seem hackneyed. People say it with 
such quiet determination. You 
know they mean it. 





AMERICAN BALLET THEATER IN MOSCOW 


THE AMERICAN BALLET THEATER opened an engagement in Moscow 
at the Stanislavsky Theater on September 12 with the great Galina Ulanova of 


the Bolshoy in the audience. 


According to The New York Times, September 14, “The verve, youthful 
good looks and originality of the Ballet Theater pleased the spectators, among 
whom was Mme. Nikita S. Khrushchev, wife of the Soviet Premier. The Rus- 
sians were alternately delighted and puzzled with the cowboy ballet “Rodeo.” 








Khrushchev 
im His Home Village 


The American people have lately 
been seeing a good deai of Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev in action on the 
world stage. We believe our readers 
will be interested in reading something 
of his intimate relations with his own 
people and his detailed knowledge of 
their problems. 

Nikita Khrushchev was born in a vil- 
lage in the Ukraine that has now be- 
come the Kalinovka Collective Farm. 
Recently united with a_ neighboring 
village, the farm now covers over* 5,009 
hectares of land. It specializes in cattle, 
hogs, meat and milk. This kolkhoz has 
pioneered in Khrushchev’s favorite 
project of increasing the use of corn 
for silage. With the Premier’s encour- 
agement Kalinovka has doubled crop 
yields in two years and increased ani- 
mal husbandry and products even more, 
as well as greatly improving the living 
standards of the collective farmers. 

The Soviet Premier makes a practice 
of visiting his birthplace as often as 
possible. His visit this year took place 
August 26-27, and was reported in 
Pravda. The account begins with the 
report of the kolkhoz chairman, V. V 
Grachev, on progress during the past 
year. Mr. Khrushchev congratulates the 
farmers and expresses confidence that 
other farms can reach the same level. 
The account continues: 


— people believe,” Nikita 
Sergeyevich said, “that you are 
living well because Kalinovka is the 
birthplace of the Chairman of the 
USSR Council of Ministers. I know 
there was even one person who came 
here and tried his best to find out 
whether you were building a sound 
collectively-owned establishment by 
yourselves or whether you were re- 


ceiving assistance! He later became 
*1 hectare = 2.47 acres. 


convinced that all that you received 
was the result of your own work. 

“Every year the collective farm- 
ers allot one-third of the farm in- 
come to indivisible funds. With this 
money you build new houses and 
cultural centers and improve your 
community. This is correct. The 
welfare of the collective farmers is 
composed not only of what they earn 
for their workdays. The well-being 
of the collective farmer means a 
good club, public bath, creches and 
kindergartens, a boarding school, 
running water in the village and 
many other things making life easier 
and more comfortable. And all this 
can be achieved if you constantly 
increase accumulations in the indi- 
visible funds, strengthen the collec- 
tively-run establishment, and _pro- 
duce more.” 

In his talk to the farm’s leading 
personnel and conversations with 
its rank-and-file members while in- 
specting the fields and animal hus- 
bandries, Khrushchev _ repeatedly 
stressed the necessity of directing 
a farm creatively, of looking to the 
future, of constantly expanding out- 
put with the least expenditure of 
labor. 

Nikita Sergeyevich advised a more 
careful consideration of the question 
of what crops should be best planted 
and in what proportion. 

“More thought should be given 
to introducing pea cultivation,” he 
said. “And this refers not only to 

















Kalinovka. I expressed this view 
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at the Plenary Meeting of the Party 
Central Committee. Peas are a 
high-yielding crop and a high-caloric 
food. I do not know whether pea 
pies are now baked in Kalinovka. 
But in the old days such pies were 
considered a delicacy. True, being 
a creeper, it is a crop difficult to har- 
vest, but that can be overcome. 

“Why don’t you try cultivating 
kidney beans? They are a high- 
caloric legume, and good both for 
soup and pies. There are climbing 
beans, but I recommend the bushy 
variety. Some Ukrainian collective 
farms plant corn, kidney beans and 
pumpkin on the same field, and ac- 
tually obtain two to three crops a 
year. I do not say that you, too, 
should go in for combining crops. 
I have only mentioned this to show 
how highly peas, kidney beans and 
some other crops are valued by lead- 
ing Ukrainian collective farms. I 
can’t understand why you ignore 
kidney beans. Don’t they grow well 
on your land? Plant beans on good 
soil, cultivate them well, and you 
will get good yields. It will be good 
for the state if you sell beans; at 
the same time you will get a good 
product for your table. 

“We should increase the variety of 
foods for the table of the worker 
and collective farmer. When I get 
back to Moscow, I shall ask special- 
ists for data on the yields of differ- 
ent varieties of beans and a com- 
parison of their merits with those 
of other crops, and have this mate- 
rial published in the press in order 
to arouse interest in the cultivation 
of beans. 

“You used to have good yields of 
buckwheat. And I would advise you 
f to start experiments in planting it 
in wide double rows permitting be- 
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tween-row hoeing when there is 
not enough rainfall. Bear in mind 
that the state pays more than three 
times as much for buckwheat as for 
wheat. 

“Isn’t that an inducement? I am 
sure that you can grow splendid 
buckwheat and will have plenty of 
buckwheat grits. We Russians, you 
know, like buckwheat kasha. In the 
old days, I remember, they used to 
buy buckwheat grits to make kasha 
with milk for the shepherd. After 
a good helping every housewife 
would ask him to take better care 
of her cow. And he would promise 
to do so. Buckwheat is an excellent 
food. And do you remember har- 
vest time? The peasants used to come 
to the fields with their families and 
have kasha for lunch. 

“In the old days buckwheat kasha 
was a holiday repast. Today the col- 
lective farmers can grow enough 
buckwheat for both themselves and 
for the state, so that buckwheat 
kasha could become an_ everyday 
food. It is, however, necessary to 
undertake the planting of this crop 
sensibly. I'd like you to try it. If 
the new method is successful I shall 
strongly advocate its cultivation by 
this method in other districts also, 
I will say: look, Kalinovka has done 
it, surely you can do the same; you 
need only to use your brains. Will 
you support me?” 

Voices: “We will!” 

“Next year I'll come again and 
see how you have kept your word! 

“I'd like to call your attention to 
something else. For some years you 
have been growing potatoes for fod- 
der, and are doing it without manual 
labor. That is good. But it is neces- 
sary to consider what is more profit- 
able: potatoes or sugar beet? 
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“Your dairy husbandry and hog 
breeding are developing well. And 
they should be developed still more. 
But what fodder is best for fatten- 
ing hogs? In Byelorussia, they use 
potatoes; and in the Ukraine, po- 
tatoes and corn. Now the question 
is what will produce higher yields 
in your conditions: potatoes or 
beets? I have asked Comrade Gra- 
chev and he said that it is easier 
to obtain 400 centners of beets per 
hectare than 200 centners of pota- 
toes. Perhaps it would be better to 
fatten hogs with sugar beets than 
with potatoes: one hectare of beets 
would thus equal 3 to 4 hectares of 
potatoes. True, sugar beets take a 
little more labor to cultivate than 
potatoes, but sugar beets repay the 
labor put into them g to 4 times 
more than potatoes. Here you have 
another latent reserve and another 
source of wealth. Think about it 
and check it in practice. All you 
have to do is to take a small number 
of pigs and feed them with potatoes 
and feed an equal number of other 
pigs with sugar beets. Keep a record 
of their weight gains and you will 
see which is more profitable to fatten 
hogs on. 

“You already know how much Ia- 
bor it takes to grow a centner of 
beets and a centner of potatoes. The 
crop that proves the more profit- 
able is the one you should use. Have 
you thought about this?” Khrush- 
chev asked. 

Voices: “No, we haven't.” 

“It is necessary to figure out what 
is profitable and what isn’t, because 
the same crop can be profitable in 
one place and unprofitable in an- 
other. If there is a sugar refinery 
nearby, it is obviously more profit- 
able to turn the beet into sugar, 


but if the sugar refinery is far away 
then it is best to use the crop for 
fattening the livestock.” 

In his intimate talks with the Kal- 
inovka folk, Khrushchev touched 
upon questions that concern literally 
every farmer. 

“You, in Kalinovka,” Khrushchev 
remarked, “should think about ad- 
vancing to a higher stage of collec- 
tive-farm life. Some time ago you 
sold your private cows to the collec- 
tive farm and found that in a highly 
developed economy this is advan- 
tageous and convenient. Though 
you don’t keep any cows of your 
own, you have enough milk for your- 
self and sell more to the state than 
previously. 

“You should also develop collec- 
tive production to provide your 
members with vegetables: I have 
said before and I want to say again: 
the time has come for you to have 
a good collective truck garden to 
fully provide the collective farmers 
with the most varied vegetables. 
Comrade Grachev here said that the 
collective farm supplies its mem- 
bers with cucumbers, tomatoes and 
cabbage. That is a very meager 
choice of vegetables. For the future 
you should think about building a 
small factory to process garden 
crops; you should have your own 
storage houses amply stocked with 
the most diverse vegetables, both 
for the canteen and for the collec- 
tive farmers to take home. 

“Not every housewife, you know, 
can pickle cucumbers well. One 
housewife does it so well that you 
can’t tear yourself away from her 
pickles and sauerkraut, while an- 
other fixes them so that you don't 
even want to taste them. When the 


collective farm stores these products 
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it will be able to employ specialists 
for this work. 

“I was told,” Nikita Sergeyevich 
continued, “that a vegetable special- 
ist came to you this summer and 
was asked to go home until the 
spring, as vegetables do not grow 
in the winter. That’s not the way 
to look at vegetable growing. If 
good work isn’t done in the winter, 
there will be no vegetables in the 
spring. In the winter it is necessary 
to build hotbeds, prepare fertilizer 
and seeds. Kalinovka should set an 
example in vegetable production. 

“But vegetables should be prop- 
erly treated not just in any old way. 
If cabbage is chopped with an axe, 
it is simply unpalatable. I was 
given egg-plant paste for breakfast 
this morning. It was simply deli- 
cious. And you can grow plenty 
of egg-plant. 

“Select capable young people, in- 
vite vegetable specialists, train your 
own folk so that they will be 
able not only to grow vegetables but 
also to process them ready to serve. 
Don’t stint on expenses, they will 
be well repaid. New crops should 
be started in the collective gardens. 
When the farmers see how good they 
are, they themselves will do their 
best to boost collective vegetable 
production.” 

Nikita Sergeyevich called the at- 
tention of the collective farmers to 
the need for expanding fruit pro- 
duction. 

“I don’t know who your gardener 
is, but you should by all means get 
people well versed in fruit-growing. 
An orchard is a complex business. 
You plant an orchard on an area of 
200 hectares. This is quite a large 
area for your farm. You must con- 
sider the fact that trees live 50 years 


and longer. Hence, an orchard is 
planted not for one year or two, but 
for half a century. Here everything 
must be well thought out. 

“I asked your management what 
apple varieties you have in your 
orchard. They mentioned Anton- 
ovka. It is a good variety which 
has been known for dozens of years. 
But I am not sure that it is the best 
apple variety. Before planting an 
orchard it would be well to consult 
the Michurin Institute, fruit-grow- 
ing specialists. Thy will advise you 
what assortment of saplings should 
be selected so that you won’t be 
sorry later. For it may turn out 
that you have raised an orchard that 
produces poor quality apples. I 
therefore would like you to consider 
this question thoroughly and see 
that Kalinovka has the very best or- 
chard, and the most delicious apples 
for yourself and for sale. 

“When we were kids even wild 
apples were good enough for us. 
While pasturing horses in the woods, 
we would pick sour fruit and eat 
it. Now, however, we must plant 
cultivated varieties and grow fruit 
for which people will be grateful. 

“Yours isn’t the only collective 
farm that suffers from poor orchard 
management. Other collective farms, 
are in this respect also groping in 
the dark, so to speak. Today orchards 
are being planted throughout the 
country on hundreds of thousands of 
hectares. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture should work out zonal recom- 
mendations and advise what fruit 
varieties should best be planted. It 
should also take measures to set 
up nurseries in various zones of the 
country.” 

Inspecting new livestock buildings, 
Mr. Khrushchev highly praised a 
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cow barn built by the collective 
farmers themselves from earthblocks, 
and advised the engineers to popu- 
larize this method in the newspa- 
pers. But observing a cow barn 
without stalls, and a granary built 
after a standard layout of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, he said it wasn’t 
rational to build such premises one 
story high. “Look at this building,” 
Nikita Serveyevich said, “It has a 
solid foundation and a strong roof. 
With a little more money the walls 
could be raised higher and on the 
upper loft you could have storage 
rooms or keep poultry.” 

While highly praising Kalinovka’s 
achievements in animal husbandry, 
Khrushchev made important sug- 
gestions regarding the location of the 
animal husbandries. 

“I think it is wrong,” he said, “to 
have all the livestock collected in 
one place. There are, perhaps, 
among you people who worked for 
the landlord Shaufus in the old days. 
I don’t remember exactly how 
much land he had, but I think it was 
about 5,000 hectares.” 

Voices: “Right!” 

Khrushchev continued: “The 
landlord had a central estate, in 
Khomutovka, and five small villages: 
Kalinovsky, Dmitriyevsky, Fyodor- 
ovsky, Yelizavetinsky and Alekseyev- 
sky. And the livestock was dis- 
tributed in five places. You now 
have almost as much land as he 
had, but you concentrate your live- 
stock in one or two places. Livestock 
should be distributed with a view 
to shorter distances for the transpor- 
tation of fodder to the barns and 
manure to the fields. Everything must 
be economically calculated and the 
best system found for housing the 
livestock. . . . Think it over. A sen- 


sible farmer keeps the livestock 
nearer to the fodder and the manure 
nearer to the fields. 

“And this principle does not at all 
contradict the task of building mod- 
ern villages. I am for moving the 
peasants from the small villages 
and settlements to beautiful villages 
with modern homes and good streets 
with sidewalks, and for providing 
them with all amenities for cultured 
living: schools, a hospital, a mater- 
nity home, nurseries, etc. In future, 
collective farmers will go to work in 
the fields in cars. At the animal hus- 
bandries there should be dwellings 
for the people who tend the live- 
stock. The milkmaids and workers 
who supply fodder for the livestock 
should, obviously, live there.” 

In his conversation with the col- 
lective farmers, Khrushchev touched 
on rural construction. Kalinovka 
has in recent years built many dwell- 
ing houses, a school, a club, a board- 
ing school, a public bathhouse, and 
a kindergarten. 

“Your cottages,” Nikita Sergeye- 
vich said, “are very well built. I 
like them. ‘They are comfortable, 
but they are too costly for the col- 
lective farm, and they do not solve 
all municipal improvement prob- 
lems. I am harboring an idea and 
I am weighing the question of 
whether I should tell it to you. I 
am not sure how you will take it. But 
let me say this: wouldn’t it be better 
to build apartment houses, not high- 
er than five stories, instead of small 
cottages. I see that you are not very 
keen on this proposition.” 

A voice: “It suits us.” 

Khrushchev: “I hear the voice of 
Comrade Alyuskin. He, evidently, 
speaks this way as an old friend of 
mine. 
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“I appreciate that you cannot make 
up your minds on this proposi- 
tion at once. Much has to be con- 
sidered here. But if you feel that 
it might suit you, try it. Several of 
our collective farms have already 
built apartment houses. In big 
houses you will live not worse, but 
better than in small ones. First of 
all, the peasants will be freed from 
worries about fuel, water and many 
other things. A big house will have 
running water and central heating. 

“Secondly, with such houses fuel 
expenses will be lower, and _ less 
funds will be required for building 
sidewalks, roads, sewage and water 
systems. It is time you had all the 
necessary amenities. Think it over 
well and don’t say that Khrushchev 
has come and wants to drive us into 
a common house. I don’t want to 
drive anyone, I only want to advise 
you how to live better. If you agree, 
all right; if you disagree, don’t take 
my advice. 

“T think it is in this direction that 
our villages will develop in the fu- 
ture. The apartments will have 
running water, sewage disposal, elec- 
tric lighting—all the amenities a city 
dweller has. The village streets will 
be lined with trees. 

“Here, in your village, the main 
road is a good one. But just take 
one step off it and you land in mud. 
Today you tolerate this, but years 
will go by and the people will find 
that these standards no longer suit 
them. If in Moscow anyone coming 
out of his apartment stepped into 
a puddle of mud, he would say that 
it was impossible to live like that. 
That is because he is already accus- 
tomed to other living conditions and 


» you are not yet used to such con- 


ditions. 


“But be sure you don’t build new 
houses close to roads and motor high- 
ways—the children will have no place 
to play—and dust and fumes will get 
into your houses!” 

Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev 
thoroughly inspected the Kalinovka 
corn fields. It is no exaggeration 
to say that corn is Kalinovka’s pride. 
The farm’s progress is associated with 
this crop. When it had no corn, it 
had no fodder and no livestock to 
speak of. Just a few years ago, Kal- 
inovka produced only 42 centners of 
milk and 8 centners of meat per 
100 hectares of land. It had only a 
few dozen lean cows. Now it boasts 
of 700 well-fed cows, and their num- 
ber will soon grow to 1,500. Today 
it produces 700 centners of milk 
and 170 centners of meat per 100 
hectares of land. 

Corn has brought an abundance 
of fodder. This has meant a high 
output of milk and meat. That is why 
Khrushchev so carefully watches the 
Kalinovka corn. On his advice corn 
was first planted here in 1954, for 
silage, by the square-pocket method. 
Since then the Kalinovka farmers 
have become expert corn growers. 
They have never had a crop failure. 
And from year to year they have 
been reaping 500, 600 and 700 cent- 
ners of corn per hectare (stalks and 
cobs) . 

This year, too, Kalinovka has 
raised a good corn crop. It will run 
into at least 500 centners of silage 
per hectare. And the area under this 
crop now covers 785, hectares, or 20 
per cent of all the farm’s arable land. 

Nikita Sergeyevich walked into a 
corn field and his feet sank into the 
soft earth. There were no weeds: 
it was all clean corn. And he re- 
marked that when the field had been 
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harvested a winter crop might be 
sown on it without plowing, so well 
was the soil prepared. 

The examination of the corn 
crop, however, brought not only joy, 
but, unfortunately, also disappoint- 
ment. Nikita Sergeyevich noticed 
that in some spots the corn was too 
dense. There were hills with four 
or five plants. Here the stalks were 
thin and the cobs small. 

Khrushchev sharply criticized the 
farm’s management for failing to ad- 
here to the advanced corn cultiva- 
tion practices which they knew per- 
fectly well. 

“What shall we do with you? Well, 
we'll have to shame you publicly 
so that you won’t do it again. The 
tractor drivers have planted the crop 
well, in correct squares. Conse- 
quently, they are not to be blamed. 
They got wrong instructions. They 
were directed to sow densely. If you 
had told the tractor drivers to plant 
1 or 2 grains per hill with a view 
to 100 per cent germination, they 
would have done so and the collec- 
tive farm would have obtained a rich 
harvest.” 

Khrushchev said that Kalinovka 
should step up its corn yields: “For 
you, 500 to 600 centners of corn per 
hectare is too little. Like many 
other collective farms in Kursk Re- 
gion, Kalinovka can raise 800 to 
1,000 centners of stalks and ears per 
hectare. Such yields are obtained 
by the well-known agronomist Otto 
Strube, Director of the Schwaneberg 
Volkseigenes Gut (state farm) in the 
German Democratic Republic. He 
never gets less than goo or 1,000 
centners per hectare. And you, too, 
can do the same.” 

Bidding goodbye to the collective 
farmers, Khrushchev said: 


“Dear comrades, I thank you, my 
fellow-villagers, for the good senti- 
ments you have expressed with re- 
gard to me and, chiefly, with regard 
to the Communist Party and its Cen- 
tral Committee, and with regard to 
our government, who are all the time 
constantly thinking and doing every- 
thing to raise higher. the living 
standard of the people. 

“It is a pleasure to me to visit 
you now and again. Last year I was 
unable to come, but this year I de- 
cided to drop in. First of all, I like 
to meet you, as my fellow-villagers, 
to visit the village where I spent my 
childhood. Secondly, I am interested 
to see how our Soviet countryside 
is progressing. The first time I 
visited you was after an absence of 
nearly 25 years. That was in 1945, 
immediately after the war. The col- 
lective farm then was in a bad state. 

“You see how Kalinovka has been 
transformed. Now I am eager to 
visit you and I am pleased each 
time I come here. I am pleased 
that Kalinovka has for many years 
been an example to the collective 
farms of the Soviet Union and else- 
where. 

“I wish you, dear comrades, suc- 
cess in your work. And, as you see, 
one has to work well; one has to 
work better today than he did yes- 
terday, and tomorrow better than 
he does today, because that is how 
you want to live: tomorrow better 
than today. And this better life can 
be created and insured only by your 
own work. Work is the most noble 
thing, work enriches man, work 
creates better conditions. 

“I wish you, dear fellow-villagers, 
to keep aloft the banner of Kalinov- 
ka. Only don’t get conceited; other- 
wise others will get ahead of you!” 





Throughout Asia and Africa educational 
institutions, iron and steel mills, hospitals, 
theaters, power stations and observatories 
are being erected by Soviet workers and 
engineers. Among these structures a ma- 
jor place is occupied by school buildings, 
educational centers, polytechnical and tech- 
nological institutes. A number of these in- 
stitutions are being built free by the Soviet 
Union. Below are statements by Soviet 
architects working on plans for these in- 
stitutions. 


INDONESIA 
by Victor Bondarenko 


Chief Architect, Technological 
Institute Project, Ambon, 
Indonesia 


i pee recently I was busy de- 
signing a number of higher 
schools located a few hours’ ride 
from Moscow. Among my latest 
projects were the Kostroma and the 
Gorky agricultural institutes. But 
in January of this year the terms 
of distance in which I was accus- 
tomed to think had to be completely 
put out of my mind. I was to un- 
dertake a long voyage to the “land 
of a thousand islands,” as Indonesia 
is called, to choose a site on the Is- 
land of Ambon, in the town of the 
same name, for the construction of 
a technological institute, and make 
the necessary preparations for its de- 
signing. 

Now that our three months’ stay 


a 


}in Ambon is behind us, my col- 


leagues, Lyudmila Menshutina and 
Olga Kashintseva, and I, bending 
over the designs for the future insti- 
tute in our Moscow office, see in our 


$ mind’s eye the banks of the bay of 





Ambon Island in all its beauty, 
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covered with lush tropical vegeta- 
tion. It is on a section of this bank 
that one of Indonesia’s largest edu- 
cational institutions will rise. 

The technological institute in Am- 
bon will train shipbuilding engi- 
neers, engineers and technologists for 
the fisheries and the fish industry. 
The departments of the institute will 
be housed in a three-story building. 
Here too there will be an audito- 
rium with a 500-seat capacity. One- 
story buildings are being equipped 
for the laboratories and the work- 
shops. Near the institute will be 
houses for the teaching staff and the 
students. The group of structures 
also includes a power station and 
a water supply system for the insti- 
tute. Ambon is an island of vol- 
canic origin subject to earthquakes. 
This has been taken into account 
in the designs for all the buildings. 

The project for the technological 
institute is still in the design stage. 
The group of architects and design- 
ers working on it are trying to com- 
plete this stage of the work as soon 
as possible. We know full well how 
impatiently our Indonesian friends 
are waiting for the construction of 
this institute to begin. 


ETHIOPIA 
by Mikhail Nozdrukhin 
Chief Engineer Technical School 


Project 
Bakhar Dar, Ethiopia 


The construction of a technical 
school for 1,000 pupils will be 
launched this year in the town of 
Bakhar Dar. A group of Soviet 
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architects, engineers and designers 
has completed work on the building 
plan for this school, which will 
train power specialists, chemist- 
technologists, technologists for the 
textile and woodworking industry, 
technicians and agricultural experts. 

Such a wide range of specialists 
has made it necessary to design spa- 
cious workshops with complete sets 
of technical equipment. A pavilion 
for agricultural machines and a la- 
boratory for testing engines will be 
erected on the campus. Here future 
technologists and mechanics will ac- 
quire theoretical knowledge and 
the practical know-how needed for 
operating new machines. Apart 
from the various workshops, the 
technical school will have at its dis- 
posal a large academic building 
with classrooms, study rooms, labora- 
tories, a 500-seat auditorium and a 
student canteen. The project pro- 
vides for the construction of sports 
facilities: a football stadium; volley- 
ball, basketball and tennis courts, 
and others. 

Built and equipped at the expense 
of the Soviet Government, the con- 
struction of this group of academic 
buildings will at the same time serve 
as a school for training Ethiopian 
citizens as builders. With this end 
in view it is scheduled to set up a 
building organization on the spot 
and supply it with modern building 
machinery. 


GUINEA 
by Yevgeni Ribitski 


Chief Architect, Polytechnical 
Institute Project, Conakry, 
Republic of Guinea 


According to an agreement on 
technical cooperation signed between 
the USSR and the Republic of 
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Guinea, a polytechnical institute, ] | 
the first technical higher school on 

the soil of this young African state, 

will be built in Conakry, capital a 
of the country, with the help of the | © 
Soviet Union. The institute will 
train the building engineers, road- 
building experts, geologists, amelio- 
ration experts, agronomists and § 
various other specialists which the Po 
still undeveloped industry and agri- | “” 
culture of the republic need. ”“ 

The polytechnical institute proj- | 
ect in Conakry provides for the con- |"! 
struction of three buildings to house of 
the lecture rooms, study rooms and | 
laboratories, a library of 170,000 Ha 
volumes, a G6oo-seat auditorium, | ™ 
reading-rooms and other facilities, | 8 
All the equipment for the labora. | k"™' 
tories and machine shops are to be | SP 
Soviet-made. In designing the build- | 4 
ings due attention is being given to | > 
the conditions in which the stu §™! 
dents will have to study, chiefly the of 
humid tropical climate with its year- | ‘¢ 
long fairly high temperature. Vari- | 
ous devices for keeping out the sun, | ‘4 
a northern exposure, and ventilation | pul 
and air-conditioning systems will | 
help to keep the buildings cool. 

Apart from the various sports C 
structures on the campus, a sports 
stadium seating 25,000 persons will 
be built near the institute, fully 
adapted to the holding of interna- B 
tional sports contests. There will sch 
also be a swimming pool with fifty- |* 8 
meter lanes and an indoor gymnasi- bee 
um. African sportsmen will be able bro 
to hold contests here for continental |'€4 
championships. _ 

Our designing work on the poly- |°P¢ 
technical institute and the sports |"l 
building is nearing completion. Con- | I 
struction will begin in Conakry this cpa 
year. Join 





DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
OF VIETNAM 


by Suren Airapetov 


Architect, Polytechnical Institute 
Project, Hanoi, Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam 


While we here in Moscow are 
considering a model of the Hanoi 
Polytechnical Institute, its chief 
architect, Yevgeni Budnik, is in the 
capital of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam familiarizing his Viet- 
namese colleagues with the results 
of the work of our group. 

The Polytechnical Institute in 
Hanoi will be built in close proxi- 
mity to a number of other higher 
schools of the capital, in a district 
known as Bak Mai. Engineers of 15, 
specialties will be trained in its five 
departments. This educational es- 
tablishment, the country’s largest, 
will have facilities for an enrollment 
of 2,400. The project provides for 
the construction of student dormi- 
tories, apartment houses for the 


| teaching staff, medical, cultural and 
| public utility buildings. 


BURMA 
by Pyotr Kuznetsov 


Chief Architect, Technological 
Institute Project, 
Rangoon, Burma | 


Burma’s largest technical higher 
school, built by the Soviet Union as 
a gift to the Burmese people, has 
been completed. The equipment 
brought from the Soviet Union is al- 
ready being set up in the laborato- 
ties of the institute. When its doors 


. }open, thousands of Burmese students 


will fill the classrooms. 

The three-story house of the prin- 
cipal academic building, with ad- 
joining laboratory, forms the center 
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of the institute community. The 
floor space of the academic facilities 
alone covers 15,000 square meters. 
Students from other parts of Burma 
will be provided with dormitories 
and have at their disposal the ser- 
vices of many utility establishments, 
a polyclinic, and sports facilities. A 
community for the teaching staff is 
being built near the institute. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
course of the construction of this 
institute many Burmese have become 
experienced machine assemblers, 
electricians, crane operators, truck 
drivers, plumbers and plasterers. No 
doubt they will be able to put their 
experience to good use at other con- 
struction sites. 

e 
We print below an article from Soviet 


Weekly, September 15, that presents fur- 
ther aspects of Soviet aid in Asia and Africa. 


HE SOVIET UNION is at present 

helping to build more than 250 differ- 
ent large-scale projects in Asian and 
African countries, 

It has aid and technical cooperation 
agreements with India, Indonesia, the 
United Arab Republic, Iraq, Afghanistan, 
the Republic of Guinea, Ethiopia, and 
many other countries. 

All work under these agreements is 
financed by long-term loans granted by 
the Soviet Government. 

In most cases these loans, on which 
merely nominal rates of interest are 
charged, will be repaid in goods, not in 
currency—which in itself is a great 
help to the country concerned in develop- 
ing its industry. 


IRAQ 


A large group of Soviet experts will 
soon leave for Iraq to work on the 
Baghdad-Basra railway which is to be 
built with Soviet assistance. 

The Soviet Union will also build and 
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supply equipment for an automatic tele- 
Phone exchange in Baghdad, serving 
10,000 subscribers. 


YEMEN 


Big ships are already docking at Port 
Hodeida on the Red Sea, Yemen’s sea 
gate which will be completed early 
next year. 

The project got under way in 1958, 
when Soviet equipment and 350 tech- 
nical experts and workmen arrived on 
what was virtually a bare, sun-scorched 
shore. 

Already completed are a six-mile ap- 
proach channel for sea-going ships, sev- 
eral docks, a housing estate for port 
workers, a restaurant and hotel. 

When completed the highly mech- 
anized port will have well over 1,300 
feet of docks for dry cargo ships, and 
a dock for tankers on a man-made island 
where a large oil depot is going up. 

More than 2,000 Yemeni—brick lay- 
ers, plasterers, carpenters, fitters, turners, 
electricians and crane operators and so 
on—are now working on the project. 

They are trained by Soviet experts— 
no easy task in view of the shortage of 
Arabic interpreters. 

This entire project has been made pos- 
sible by a low-interest Soviet loan, after 
terms offered by other foreign companies 
had been rejected by Yemen as being 
too unfavorable. 


SYRIA 


The Soviet Union will provide tech- 
nical help in the construction of the 
480-mile Kamyshli-Aleppo-Latakia _rail- 
way line across Syria. 


Also to be built with Soviet help in 


that part of the United Arab Republic 
is a nitrogenous fertilizer plant with a 
yearly capacity of 110,000 tons. 

The U.S.S.R. will also help extend 
the scope of Syrian prospecting for oil 
and other minerals. 


PAKISTAN 


A group of Soviet experts are in Pak- 
istan to discuss what credits that country 
will need to pay for Soviet equipment 
and the services of Soviet geologists; 
and for the training of Pakistani per- 
sonnel for mineral prospecting. 

Welcoming their arrival, the Times 
of Karachi points out that Soviet credit 
is granted at only 24 per cent interest, 
while the western powers demand five or 
six per cent. 


GUINEA 


A 1961-65 agreement with Guinea 
just signed in Moscow grants most fa- 
vored nation treatment to both sides in 
trade, navigation and other economic 
relations. 

Under the agreements the Soviet 
Union will extend the economic and 
technical aid it is giving to Guinea’s 
three-year plan. 


MONGOLIA 
The Soviet Union has granted an addi- 


tional long-term loan of over $154 mil: | 


lion to Mongolia to assist that republic 
to fulfill its third five-year plan, and has 
deferred payment of earlier loans. 
The Soviet Union will provide tech- 
nical assistance in building 15 industrial 
enterprises, high voltage transmission 


lines and city power grids, and supply | 
agricultural machinery, motor vehicles, | 


pedigree livestock and building materials. 





BELAFONTE ON SOVIET LIFE 


HARRY BELAFONTE, a recent visitor to the Soviet Union, was quoted by the 
Tass news agency as saying, “The life of the Soviet people is so rich and varied 
and their hospitality so boundless that one wants to stay whole months and 


years among them.” 











ERCEL drove westward for hun- 
dreds of kilometers past the 
mountains of the Bucegi and Faga- 
ras massifs, through the modern city 
of Sibiu, alongside rolling plains 
dotted with stacks of grain, past red- 
roofed, steepled Transylvanian vil- 
lages which became even more ap- 
pealing as the light softened late 
in the afternoon. 

Ruthlessly tooting the horn of our 
Zim, Ceréel forced aside the innu- 
merable horse or oxen-drawn wag- 
ons, returning heavy-laden from the 
day’s work in the field, driven by 
men in tightly belted white national 
Pcostumes with dark vests. Usually 
their wives sat alongside them, and 
often their children rode in the hay 


} behind. 


It was 8:30 when we reached Deva, 
too dark to see the historic fortress 
on the dominating hill to the west. 





Vasile — our interpreter-arranger — 


found out quickly enough that there 
was no hotel in Hunedoara, our des- 
tination, and that the regular hotel 
in Deva was really filled up—so 


| much so that even our Academy of 
| Science credentials, which usually 
| opened all doors and created luxuri- 
| ous suites everywhere, were of no 
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Rumanian Steel 


The first in a series of articles on the 
economic development of Rumania 


by VICTOR PERLO 


avail. It took him an hour and a 
half of telephoning to the factory 
director in Hunedoara and nego- 
tiating with local officials to get us 
placed in the modest lodgings main- 
tained by the local executive com- 
mittee and Party organization. By 
eleven, tired but relieved, we were 
sitting with a Deva official in the 
restaurant, accepting his welcoming 
toast. 

Early the following rainy morning 
we arrived at Hunedoara, and spent 
three hours going through the main 
sections of the iron and steel mill 
with our engineer guide, who was 
one of the most efficient factory-ex- 
hibitors I have run into. 

Our first stop was at blast furnace 
No. 6, the newest and largest. Short- 
ly after we arrived the 70 cubic 
meter giant was tapped and the 
hundreds of tons of molten metal, 
which were smelted in one heat, 
flowed in fiery vermilion streams 
down the metal runway, then over 
the floor edge, making a flaming 
liquid iron-fall into the waiting 
cupola below. 

All seven of us watched—my wife 
and I, our two boys, Vasile, Ceréel, 
and the engineer. Just then a group 
of about 40 teen-agers came from 
behind the blast furnace and joined 
us in watching the flow. This pleased 
me very much, because I had fre- 
quently encountered the attitude 
that a factory is no place for a young- 
ster, in relation to my own kids, 
but here, there was no such idea. 
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Then to the blast furnace control 
room with panels of the latest Soviet 
instruments for automatically regu- 
lating the flow of hot and cold air 
into the furnace, the furnace tem- 
perature, the mix of coke and ore in 
loading buckets and the charging of 
their loads. Also there were the con- 
stantly changing indicators on the 
electronic chart from which the en- 
gineer could instantly obtain all key 
data concerning the regime within 
the furnace. 

This and a smaller automatic 
blast furnace provide more than 
half of the iron of Hunedoara, 
which is today the main primary 
metal factory of Rumania’s indus- 
trialization. There are in addition 
four old furnaces which still func- 
tion. The modern furnaces were 
erected with extensive technical- 
engineering assistance from the So- 
viet Union. The key instrumentation 
and much of the other equipment 
in the Hunedoara complex come 
from the USSR. Many of the en- 
gineers received their training in the 
USSR, and many still do. 

Realizing the vital role this factory 
plays, and observing the pride with 
which Rumanians regard it, one can 
begin to understand why the alliance 
with the USSR is so highly valued 
in Rumania. I have read of the tra- 
ditional friendship between the two 
Slavic countries, Bulgaria and Rus- 
sia, but I saw for myself how strong 
it has become between Rumania 
and the USSR, not too long after 
Rumania was an unwilling ally of 
Hitler in World War II. 

We visited the other major sec- 
tions of the factory, the coke ovens, 
the banks of open-hearth furnaces, 
and the blooming mill, with a section 
for rolling structural shapes and 
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tube blanks. We also visited the 
special laboratory of the coke depart. 
ment, where young scientists are 
working enthusiastically to find 
the way to produce high-quality coke 
from Rumania’s low-quality coal. 

Then we had a two-hour session 
with the director, Nikolai Catana. 
The small but diversified, philosoph- 
ical-political, personal library he 
maintains by his desk differentiates 
him sharply from the all too typical 
domestic executive who is “too busy” 
and never reads a book. Catana 
won my statistical heart by doing 
something no other factory director 
did—he brought out his books of 
production and cost records and in- 
vited me to look at what I wanted 
and take what notes I wanted. | 
commented favorably on the teen- 
age group we had met. He told me 
there are 2 or 3 large groups every 
day. So far this year 6,000 children, 
and 2,000 adults from many coun- 
tries have visited the Hunedoara 
steel combinat. Thus, it is not only 
producing the country’s steel, but 
playing a significant part in the edu- 
cation of its people. 

And especially of the 13,000 em- 
ployees. I made a quick calculation 
and observed that labor productiv- 
ity at Hunedoara was still about one- 
third that at the more advanced 
American iron and steel installa- 
tions. He readily agreed. Most of 


the workers, he said, were peasants, | 
and have been trained at the factory. © 


At the start, more workers are needed 





to compensate for their inexperience, | 


but as their qualifications increase, 
the number declines. Since 1956, 
the number of workers needed has 
fallen 20 per cent, while production 
has risen sharply. During the next 
two and a half years steel produc- 





> 
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RUMANIAN STEEL 
> tion will double, while employment 


falls further. 

He illustrated this process with 
anexample. There are two old steel 
furnace sections that employ 700 
workers and produce 750 tons per 
day. The new open hearth sections 
employ 300 workers, and produce 
1,200 tons a day. That is, labor 
productivity in the new sections 
is almost four times as high as in 
the old, and when the entire plant 
is modernized, labor productivity 
will approach American standards. 

The old steel section, Catana said, 
is called the school section, for here 
workers and engineers and students 
are trained. 

In doubling output, new equip- 
ment and installations of the latest 
type will play a key part. Moreover, 
the capital requirements will be 
much less than formerly, because 
of the maximum use of low-cost 
efficiency devices. Oxygen installa- 
tions will be introduced into the 
open-hearth furnaces, providing a 
hoped-for rise of 20-25 per cent in 
yield. New open-hearth sections will 
be erected near the blooming mill, 
from which molten steel will] flow di- 
rectly into the blooming mill, ob- 
viating intermediate solidification 
into ingots, and the subsequent 
stretching and cutting up of the in- 
gots. With some small modifica- 
tions, the capacity of the blooming 
mil] will be doubled, eliminating 
the need for construction of a huge 
new blooming mill. A continuous 
mill will be installed for production 
of wire and steel strip, besides a full 
assortment of structural shapes. 

In a few years Hunedoara will 
produce two million tons of steel 
per year. But it will no longer be 
Rumania’s main steel plant. A new 
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combinat, twice as large and with 
a more diversified rolled product 
mix, will be installed at Galati. 

By 1970—in just ten years—Ru- 
mania expects to have a steel pro- 
duction of 7.5 million metric tons, 
or 360 kilograms per capita. That is 
about equal to the per capita pro- 
duction of the advanced Western 
countries, and about 70 per cent of 
average per capita production in the 
United States in recent years. In 
ten years, if not sooner, Rumania will 
be among the top ranking world 
industrial powers, in relation to tts 
Size. 

This is Rumania, which before 
World War II was significant eco- 
nomically only as a source of export 
oil and grain, and had only the most 
primitive industry. 

Already this past is far behind. 
Rumania’s industry has gone through 
its early development stage. Now 
it is significant in total size, in di- 
versification, in international mar- 
kets, and has attained a considerable 
degree of internal integration. 

The logic of its industrial devel- 
opment is indicated by four factories 
I visited. Hunedoara supplies basic 
steel. The Republica factory in 
Bucharest, using Hunedoara steel, 
makes pipes for the petroleum in- 
dustry, as well as for other purposes. 
The First of May factory in Ploesti 
uses these pipes, and metal in many 
other forms, to make a complete as- 
sortment of petroleum equipment. 
Many oil wells using this equipment 
could be seen from the roads near 
Ploesti and Pitesti. And the refin- 
ery I visited at Ploesti transforms 
the oil into compounds suitable for 
final use. 

All this was built from very little. 
Pre-war Hunedoara had a few primi- 
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tive workshops. The Republica fac- 
tory was founded in 1938 by Malaxa 
—the Rumanian equivalent of Rock- 
efeller or Morgan—to make a variety 
of industrial machines, motors, wag- 
ons, etc. It has been completely 
transformed into its present special 
function, and its production is 6-7 
times larger than in 1940. 

The First of May factory, before 
World War II, was owned by the 
Franco-Belgian Concordia Co., and 
engaged exclusively in the repair of 
oil equipment. Only the refinery 
was a substantial establishment be- 
fore the war, and it also has been 
enlarged and to a considerable ex- 
tent modernized. 

Wherever I went I paid special 
attention to the quality of labor, the 
interest of workers in their jobs, and 
their knowledge of its requirements 
and potential. In Hunedoara, as in 
every other Rumanian factory I 
visited, the impression was excellent. 
The workers are all comparatively 
new—the factory only started to pro- 
duce six years ago—and as in most 
Rumanian factories, youth predomi- 
nates. But everywhere there was the 
appearance of interest, speed, and 
application to the job at hand. And 
whether it was the blast furnace 
tenders, or the crew climbing under 
the rolls to repair one that was not 
functioning, or their mates who used 
tongs to move the huge many-ton 
ingots past the bad roll, or the men 
who moved the levers in the con- 
trol-tower of the blooming mill, 
manipulating giant, red-hot pieces 
of metal, and the forms which shape 
them deftly and surely—these work- 
ers were obviously masters of their 
jobs. 

Our driver Ceréel embodied many 
of these progressive characteristics of 
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Rumanian labor. I was annoyed 
with him for refusing to take us up 
some dirt mountain roads (I still 
think he was unreasonable about it) 
and puzzled by his slowing down 
when going uphill, using only a frac. 
tion of the reserve oi the powerful 
Zim motor. 

But as the automobile took 
us over a long stretch of dirt roads 
(mostly under construction) which 
reminded me of some of the worst 
back roads of Montana; as it com- 
pleted over a thousand kilometers 
of driving with never a bit of trouble 
from its smoothly purring motor, | 
realized that Ceréel was babying that 


. 2 


car because it was his most important } jori 


personal responsibility, the apple of 
his eye. 

And he told me its history. For 
five of its six years, it had been the 
personal car of the President of Ru- 
mania. It had already driven over 
500,000 kilometers (with one motor 
change) , and its body was in condi- 
tion to go another 500,000 kilomet- 
ers. 

Certainly Ceréel and all the pre- 
vious drivers of that car deserve a 
collective award for their skill in 
handling and preserving the vehicle, 
all the more important because Ru- 
mania as yet has no auto and only 
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a small truck industry and vehicles |wey 


are still far too scarce. ‘Traffic in 


plet 


Bucharest is so light that in thel}p,,, 


evenings people promenade 


On Snuc 


downtown streets. The supply of} ine; 
trucks and cars must be multiplied of T 


to keep pace with the rapid growth 
of industry and agriculture. 

Rumania’s economic _ planners 
have this in mind in framing their 
long-term 15-20-year plan, which will 
be discussed in the second article 
of this series. 


If 
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tice the British Labor Party 
conference met at Scarborough 
in October, there were frantic 
behind-the-scenes efforts to secure a 
compromise between the Executive 
Committee and the Transport Work- 
ers Union, which was leading the 
anti-nuclear weapon campaign. One 
Executive member, Tony Wedge- 
wood Benn, who opposed the ma- 
jority policy, resigned as a protest 
against the refusal to hold such a 
meeting. 

Mr. Wedgewood Benn’s attitude 
was a perfectly realistic one. The 
Executive Committee, under heavy 
pressure from the membership, had 
prepared a statement on defense 
policy, which was a big advance on 
all their previous documents. It af- 
firmed the party’s intention to press 
for international agreement on dis- 
armament; it opposed nuclear arms 
for Western Germany, insisted on 
political control of NATO and re- 
sisted U.S. missile bases in Britain. 
The Transport Workers resolution 
went further and called for the com- 
plete rejection of any defense policy 
based on the threat of the use of 
nuclear weapons, the cessation of 
their manufacture and the stopping 
of U.S. H-bomb flights over Britain. 

If Mr. Gaitskell and his support- 
ets seriously intended to implement 
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BRITISH PEOPLE DEMAND 
COEXISTENCE AND PEACE 


.. Significance of the Labor Party Conference 
by GORDON SCHAFFER 


the policy set out in their own Ex- 
ecutive statement, they would have 
welcomed discussion with the Trans- 
port Workers Union, for one thing 
is perfectly clear, the policy of the 
Executive itself can only be carried 
out by drastically curtailing the 
authority of the generals and forcing 
far-reaching concessions from the 
Americans, In other words, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee’s policy, equally 
with that of the Transport Workers, 
which was eventually accepted by 
the conference, meant fighting the 
government on defense questions. 
But to fight political battles involves 
having a leadership, which believes 
in its cause. And Gaitskell and his 
main supporters showed in the 
debate at Scarborough that they had 
no belief in their cause and no 
intention of fighting. 

They talked of the concessions to 
left wing opinion made in the Ex- 
ecutive statement as if they were 
playing some minor game of tactics 
instead of dealing with issues on 
which the survival of mankind 
depends. And then towards the end 
of the debate the real picture e- 
merged. John Hind, M.P., one of the 
leaders of the campaign to re-arm 
Western Germany, supported the 
nuclear arms race. He claimed that 
peace was only preserved by the bal- 
ance of nuclear power. He even said 
that the possession of the bomb by 
both sides stopped the wars in Korea 
and Indo-China and unfortunately 








no one in the debate reminded him 
that it was pressure of the peoples 
for peace which stopped MacArthur 
from using the bomb in Korea and 
Dulles authorizing its use in Indo- 
China. Then he assured the confer- 
ence that the ex-Nazis in the West 
German Government were now fully 
reformed and true democrats, 

Hugh Gaitskell stressed all the 
progressive points in the Executive 
policy in the early part of his speech 
—acceptance of China to her rightful 
place in the United Nations, disen- 
gagement in central Europe, no Thor 
missile bases in Britain. But then 
came the real emphasis. In his attack 
on those who wished Britain to re- 
ject all nuclear strategy, he com- 
pared the unity of NATO against 
the Soviet Union as the type of alli- 
ance which could have been created 
before World War II to stop Hitler’s 
aggression. 

There you have the real issue 
between the opposing forces in the 
Labor Party and indeed the funda- 
mental political issue in Britain. 
Shall Britain be part of an anti- 
Soviet military alliance or shall she 
play an independent part in trying 
to bridge the differences between 
East and West and to create peace- 
ful coexistence. 

The significance of the Scar- 
borough decisions, when the Execu- 
tive statement was rejected, and the 
party accepted a new foreign policy 
based on the abandonment of nu- 
clear arms, the repudiation of nu- 
clear strategy and pressure “for the 
reopening of discussions between 
nations at the earliest possible mo- 
ment as the means by which world 
disarmament and _ peaceful  co- 
existence can be most readily 
achieved,” was that it repudiated at 
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the same time the anti-Soviet atti- | 
tude which has dominated the lead- 
ership since 1945. 

When the Labor Party waged its 
successful election campaign in 1945 
and was returned to power with an 
overwhelming majority, it declared 
in its election manifesto, “It must 
not be forgotten that in the years 
leading up to the war, the Tories 





were so scared of Russia that they | sch 
missed the chance to establish a © 
partnership which might well have ‘SU 
prevented the war.” The manifesto | V@ 
also pledged steps to ensure that ‘!0 
“Germany is deprived of all power lef 
to make war again.” Js 

Steadily those pledges were re- “4 
pudiated and the leaders in the i“ 
postwar Labor government bear a © 
heavy share of the responsibility. It hat 
has led to a position when Mr. |'4 
Gaitskell in pursuing his anti-Soviet |P¥* 
policy must accept and defend the #¢l 
ex-Nazi generals and welcome Franco |# 
as an unofficial ally, But it did more |A” 
than that. It gave away Britain’s We 
freedom to decide on issues of peace |>€ 
and war and handed our island over |° 
to the U.S. military leaders. or 

The story of how this was done 1 
has been told in memoirs of the fur 
American leaders. The biographer of |" 
Senator Vandenberg in (The Private |P™ 
Papers of Senator Vandenberg, Us 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston, page 359) | 1% 
tells how “in the late spring or early Am 
summer of 1947, Vandenberg and |*k 
Senator Hickenlooper were startled |‘ 
to discover that Mr. Roosevelt had |!) 
agreed that the United States could tha 
not use the bomb against any coun- bor 
try without the consent of the Brit- |" 
ish. The senators promptly got in | 
touch with President Truman, Sec- Bri 
retary of State Marshall and Defense Wit 
Secretary Forrestal to express their | 7 





cti- | surprise and opposition to any such 
ad. | 2Tangement and to urge the neces- 
sity of an immediate rectification of 
its | the agreement.” 
The book goes on to tell how both 
an |senators told the U.S. Government 
they must reach a satisfactory con- 
clusion on this question of the use 
ars of the bomb before there was any 
Tbe on the Marshall Plan (the 
hey scheme for aid to Britain and other 
countries) . The British Government 





La 

ave  Surrendered and in| the words of the 
wae Vandenberg papers, “the final deci- 
hat sion on the use of the bomb was 


wae left in the hands of the President.” 

_ So when the first atomic bombers 
re. came to Britain, it was with the 
knowledge of the British Labor Gov- 
ernment that they had already 
handed over any control,over Amer- 
ican actions. And yet labor ministers 
proclaimed Marshall aid the “most 
the selfless act in history” and the right 
wing leaders of the TUC and the 
American CIO walked out of the 
ain’s |World Federation of Trade Unions 
because the rest of the organization 
would not accept that there were no 
strings to Marshall aid. 

The diary of James Forrestal goes 
further. It says (page 455, U.S. edi- 
tion) that the Americans were sur- 
prised at the prompt acceptance of 
U.S. bombers by the British in July 
1948, and actually instructed the 
American Ambassador in London to 
ask whether the British had consid- 
ered the implications of this action. 
The editor of the diaries explains 
that the “implications were that the 
bombers were known throughout the 
world as the atomic bombers and 
to put a strong force of them into 
British bases would bring them 
Within striking distance of Moscow.” 
This anti-Soviet hatred on the part 
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of the right-wing leaders of the 
Labor Party and the Trade Unions 
is the thread that runs through the 
whole postwar story—as indeed, it 
does in the story of the earlier years 
until the conclusion of the alliance 
with the Soviet Union ensured the 
defeat of Hitler, 

These policies were enforced year 
after year at the annual conferences 
of the Labor Party by the votes of 
the trade unions with massive right- 
wing majorities. Organizations like 
the British Peace Committee which 
sought to rally the latent peace forces 
in the movement were banned and 
maligned. But slowly the demand of 
the peoples for peace became 
stronger and then three years ago 
the creation of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament crystallized 
the growing revolt. 

The campaign focussed attention 
on the bomb and the policy of mass 
suicide, which lay behind the accept- 
ance by the Government and Labor 
Party leaders alike of military alli- 
ances in which Britain is regarded 
as an expendable base. For the first 
time since the war the young people 
were im action. The rank and file in 
local Labor Parties and trade unions 
alike found a new inspiration. And 
gradually the trade unions them- 
selves were won over for new policies 
of peace. So it came about that at 
Scarborough, the votes of the trade 
unions which had been used for fif- 
teen years to bludgeon into silence 
the opposition to the right-wing 
leaders and their policies, were cast 
for new policies of peace. 

The right-wing leaders, far from 
accepting democratic decisions, have 
announced their determination not 
to operate the party’s new policy and 
to seek to have it repudiated at the 
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next conference. The three organiza- 
tions which make up the broad 
Labor movement—the Trade Union 
Congress, the Cooperative Congress 
and the Labor Party are now all 
committed by the democratic deci- 
sion of their members to policies 
involving the unilateral abandon- 
ment of nuclear arms by Britain and 
the complete rejection of a NATO 
alliance based on nuclear strategy. 
But the majority of the leaders of 
all three bodies are against these 
policies and in favor of the cold war 
military alliances, 

The Parliamentary Labor Party, 
which is made up of Labor M. P.s 
and Labor members of the House 
of Lords is predominantly right 
wing. 

This is the body which elects 
the leader of the party. The right- 
wing majority intends to re-elect Mr. 
Gaitskell and to refuse to operate the 
decisions of the conference. The left- 
wing M. P.s, on the other hand, 
intend to fight on the new policy 
and to mobilize still wider support 
for its principles. 

But the real struggle will be waged 
in the country. The Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament will be meet- 
ing soon to draw up plans for an 
even greater march from Alder- 
maston next Easter than the one this 
year. 

The campaign of the British 
Peace Committee for a “notice to 
quit” to the American occupying 
forces is being waged all over the 
country. Pressure will mount behind 
the demand for new disarmament 
talks, with the participation of all 
powers. 

It will be a bitter fight. All the 
newspapers with the single exception 
of the Daily Worker with its small 
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circulation, will move into the attack d 


on the new policies. And in this | 


respect, the story of the Daily Herald 
is worth telling. The Daily Herald 
originated as a paper supporting the 
Labor movement and was kept going | 
with the active work of humble sup- 
porters. Then the leaders succeeded 


in handing the paper to ig 


Press, a vast printing business with 





the proviso that the Herald should || yp 
support decisions of the Labor Party |, 
conference. A few weeks ago, on ine 
the plea that the paper was losing | fi 
money, Oldhams secured complete p 
control. Had the old agreement re- | ;, 
mained, the Herald would now be | ,; 
bound to support the new policy. | ,; 
As it is, it tried to save Mr. Gaitskell | ¢, 
by publishing figures on the eve of | ., 
the debate purporting to prove that | 4, 
the majority of Labor supporters | ¢, 
wanted to keep the bomb and it is | ¢, 
now taking the lead in the campaign # ,, 
to repudiate the conference deci-| y 
sions, (Under its previous editor, 
who was forced to resign, the Herald | 4; 
ran articles backing nuclear disarma- | y 
ment and reported that thousands J 
of letters backing this policy were | 4} 
received and hardly any against.) as 
At the Scarborough conference, | 
there was much talk about the unity 
of the Labor movement being threat: | }, 
ened. The truth is that the decisions | }, 
taken at the conference could pro- | 
duce genuine unity and the enthusi- | x 
asm which alone can give promise of | p, 
electoral victory. The unity which | 4 
was shattered at Scarborough was | ¢; 
the unity on cold war policies bet- | 9 
ween the Labor leaders and the pe 
Conservatives, The cold war has | g, 
destroyed the normal machinery of | } 
democracy in Britain. Electors at the | 
last three elections have been able} y 
to decide whether they want water | p 
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,. supplies to be owned by the state 


or private companies and other 
similar questions, but not whether 
they were in favor of German re- 
armament, nuclear bases in Britain 
or any of the other matters on which 
their very survival depends. Those 
electors who had the chance of 
voting for a left wing M. P. could 
vote for new policies of peace but 
the national choice was between two 


_ parties both pledged to the arms 


race and the cold war. Thus the 
fight in the Labor movement for the 
policies which won at Scarborough 
is the fight for democracy, for the 
right to express opposition to this 
sinister coalition, which has led us so 
far along the road to war. It is the 
same problem in America where two 
advocates of the cold war confront 
each other, With the agreement on 
foreign policy between the C.D.U. 
and S.D.P, in Western Germany, it 
will be the same there. 

But the peoples faced with ques- 
tions of life or death forge new 
weapons to assert their will. The 
Japanese people have done it and 
the British people are doing it, just 
as are the people in the countries 
still subject to colonial oppression. 

In Britain, the issues have now 
been clearly stated. The battle is 
broadly between the advocates of the 
military alliances which they openly 
accept as combinations backed with 
nuclear weapons and directed against 
the Soviet Union and the other so- 
cialist countries, on the one side, and 
on the other side the supporters of 
peaceful coexistence based on friend- 
ship with all nations including those 
building socialism. 

Unfortunately there are many 
who are still confused and who do 
not see this sharp division. Some 


are angry with the Gaitskell leader- 
ship but nevertheless believe the 
Executive statement on foreign pol- 
icy, if sincerely carried out, could 
begin to break down the cold war. 
Others like Philip Noel-Baker be- 
lieve sincerely that there is more 
chance of successful disarmament 
negotiations if Britain remains armed 
with nuclear weapons, even if they 
are American. 

But the real issues will emerge 
as the struggle develops. The Labor 
Party has no hope of contesting an 
election and bidding for power for 
four years. In the interim the effect 
of the Labor Party’s decisions and 
the struggle to enforce them will 
be seen in the pressure that can be 
exerted on the government and the 
inspiration it gives to the peace 
forces throughout the world. 

However much the newspapers 
seek to deny the mass support for the 
Labor Party decisions, Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan and his Cabinet 
colleagues know that only a deep 
feeling among the mass of the peo- 
ple could have created such a change 
of opinion in the Labor movement. 
The sound of the marching feet 
from Aldermaston was heard in the 
Cabinet room as well as Transport 
House, the home of the Labor Party. 
It was heard at the White House 
in Washington as well. 

No British statesman from now 
onwards can go into international 
negotiations without taking into ac- 
count this feeling of the people, The 
task of the British people after the 
victory at Scarborough is to mobilize 
all their strength to ensure final 
measures to end the arms race, 
to end the occupation of their island 
and impose their demand for co- 
existence, friendship and peace. 








Peking Opera in Canada ;;; 


by HELEN NEARING 


onl and I and Henry and 
Anita Willcox traveled 15,000 
miles and saw Peking Opera in Pek- 
ing. Because the U.S, State Depart- 
ment canceled our passports and 
refused to let us return to Peking, 
we travelled 1,500 miles (back and 
forth from Connecticut via Maine) 
to see Peking Opera in Montreal, 
Canada. 

After three years of fandangling, 
the Canadian Government, more 
lenient, liberal or far-seeing than the 
U.S., was persuaded by Nicholas 
Kondriavtzeff, President of Canadian 
Concerts and Artists, to book this 
outstanding company for the current 
season. The Peking Opera group 
has spent the last month in a tri- 
umphal tour traveling through 
seven major Canadian cities, from 
Vancouver to Montreal, giving an 
exhibition of magnificent acting and 
dancing, incredible acrobatics, and 
sumptuous costuming, to tens of 
thousands of enthusiastic Canadians 
—if the jam-packed, wildly applaud- 
ing audiences of 2,500 in the Mon- 
treal theater were any sample. 

The U. S. State Department is 
stupid enough, biased and backward 
enough, to deny U. S. citizens the 
chance to witness this unique spec- 
tacle of perfection in art and drama. 
That we can see it neither in China 
nor on our own shores is our loss. 





HELEN and SCOTT NEARING, fre- 

quent contributors to NWR, told of 

their visit to People’s China and the 

USSR in their book, The Brave New 
World. 


But as Hsu Tan Lu, Sub-director 
of the Chinese Classical Theater, 
told us in Montreal, ‘These arbi- 
trary measures will go. Interchange 


is necessary and natural in the world | 
today. If we cannot interchange com- | 


pletely, we will do what we can. | 
From our performance you can see 
whether we are living a happy, 
abundant, progressive life. Eventu- 
ally even your government will see 
the light. We do not despair.” 

Henry, Anita, Scott and I were 
only some of the Americans who 
traveled hundreds of miles from 
the eastern seacoast to see these 
fascinating performances. The half- 
dozen or more friends and acquain- , 
tances we saw and spoke to in our 
section of the vast audience were 
well aware of the worth of their 
trip, and applauded the prodigious 
and explosive acrobatic leapers and 
tumblers, and the delicate and subtle 
singers and dancers, as enthusiastic: 
ally as the Canadians. 
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We met some of the go-member 
team in a private (Chinese) home 
in Montreal before the performances, 
and also back-stage after the shows. 
A simpler, more dignified, sweeter, 
more human group of people it 
would be hard to find in the acting 
or any other field. They told us 
that they are only one of the 16 
opera groups doing Peking Opera; 
that there are 3,500 drama and thea- 
ter groups in all of China (singing | 
and dancing groups not included); | 
34 theater schools or drama insti | 


tutes, and 7 conservatories for musi- | 
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cians. Four Peking Opera groups 
have been busy on the road this 
year—one to East Europe, one to 
Africa, and one to the Far East,— 
with this particular team visiting 
Cuba as well as Canada. 
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the first few numbers on the program 
that he said to us, “I could go every 
night.” We did go every night when 
we were in Peking, and never had 
enough of it. 

Here is the way the Montreal Star 


tor | When the Peking Opera group opened its review of the first night 
ter, | was in Paris, the critics wrote: “We of the Peking Opera in their city: 
rbi- Jhave just been to the most exciting “If there was any propaganda in the 
nge | production! Quick, quick, buy your performance of the Chinese Classical 
rid | tickets, for it is something you will Theater last night in the St. Denis 
om- | see only once in a lifetime! These Theater it was entirely lost on me. 
fan. | Chinese actors bring theater to its I was too carried away in transports 
see | highest formula and perfection.” of admiration for the brilliant ex- 
py, |“People said to us: you must go. position of a theatrical art that is 
ntu- | Well, it is true. This spectacle, at almost as old as China. These ‘operas’ 
see | least two centuries old, is the new- —which are prime dramas with occa- 
est of the new this season.” “For sional dialogue—are as far above 
vere |a century people in the West have politics as the Bolshoy’s performance 
who |had to dream of Chinese theater. of ‘Swan Lake’.” 
rom |Now we are ravished by seeing it. When, oh, when, will United 
hese |The spectacle is fascinating for the States authorities pull their heads 
half- Jeye as for the ear. One wishes this out of the sand and know there is a 


ain- gensemble could stay a whole year.” 


whole glowing world about them 








our | Our host in Montreal, who had _ with infinite possibilities of coopera- 
were | never before been exposed to Chi- tion, coexistence, friendship and 
their | nese theater, was so enthralled after delight? 
rious 
and FOR THE SPECIAL ATTENTION OF YOUNG PEOPLE 
nae AMERICAN YOUTH can establish personal contact, correspond or exchange 
astic: publications with Soviet youth, by writing to the Committee of Youth Organ- 
izations or the USSR Student Council at 10 Kropotkin Street, Moscow, USSR. 
mber To help foreign youth wishing to visit the USSR, an international Youth 
1ome Travel Bureau has been set up at the Committee of Youth Organizations of the 
USSR which organizes tours to the USSR. The bureau’s address is: 5 Spirido- 
Nes, nevsky Pereulok, Moscow, USSR. 
10WS. At present the International Youth Touring Bureau under the Committee 
eter, of Youth Organizations of the USSR and the U.S. Student Travel Council 
le it have an agreement on reciprocal tours of groups of Soviet and American youth 
. in 1960. Young Americans who want to visit the USSR can write to the US. 
cting Student Travel Council. Address: 179 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
d us Information on the life of Soviet young people and their international 
e 16 contacts with American youth can be found in the following Soviet publications 
pera; in the English language: USSR Iliustrated Monthly, 1706 18th St., N. W., Wash- 
thea- ington, D. C.; the magazines Soviet Union, Soviet Woman, New Times, Culture 
: and Life, and the newspaper Moscow News. 
iging | In addition, the Committee of Youth Organizations of the USSR issues an 
ded); | Information Bulletin in English on the life of Soviet young people and their 
insti- t international contacts. The bulletins may be obtained from the Committee in 


Moscow. 











Soviet TV 
Today and Tomorrow 


by N. PSURTSEV 


Minister of Communications of the USSR 


An Izvestia reader, N. Novoselov, recently 
wrote to the paper asking why Soviet TV 
did not give any telecasts from the XVII 
Olympic Games, although a number of 
European countries did so. What in gen- 
eral are the prospects of Soviet television? 
The letter was forwarded to the USSR 
Minister of Communications, N. Psurtsev. 
Here is his reply. 


ELEVISION is developing at an 

exceedingly rapid pace in our 
country. Suffice it to say that by 
July 1, 1960 there were 27,000 TV 
sets in the Kiev Region alone (ex- 
cluding the capital of the Ukraine). 
In the Tula Region there were ap- 
proximately 36,000 and in the whole 
country more than 4 million sets. 
Ten years ago, in 1950, the Soviet 
Union had only 15,000 TV sets. At 
that time there were only two TV 
stations in Moscow and Leningrad. 
Now there are 94 big TV stations 
and about 160 re-broadcasting sta- 
tions. During the first year and a 
half of the seven-year plan period, 
29 TV stations and more than 70 
re-broadcasting stations have been 
put into operation. TV broadcast- 
ing now embraces a territory popu- 
lated by roughly 75 million. 

TV broadcasts are now viewed by 
metallurgical workers in Komso- 
molsk-on-Amur and the cotton-grow- 
ers of Ferghana, the oil workers of 
Azerbaidzhan and the population of 
the young polar towns of Vorkuta 
and Norilsk. Soon TV will also be 
organized in Kamchatka, Daghestan, 
the Pamirs and many other parts 
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of our country. All in all during 
the seven-year plan period some 100 ‘ 
new TV and several hundred re- 
broadcasting stations are to go up. 


At the same time the technical |) 





means of TV broadcasting are being 
improved still further. The Soviet | 
people want TV programs to be more 
diversified, more interesting, and 
with greater substance. They want 
to see not only films and theatrical 
productions but programs dealing 
with major events in the country’s 
political and cultural life. They want 
a direct exchange of programs with 
different cities. The present stand- 
ards of telecasting techniques make 
this quite feasible and the idea is 
already being successfully imple- 
mented. However, this is not as 
simple as it might seem. Ultra-short 
radio waves which are used for TV 
broadcasting, in contrast to long, 
medium and short waves, reach only 
within the range of optical visibility, 
that is roughly over a distance of 
50-70 km. Therefore, in order to 
make possible transmission of TV 
programs over great distances radio 
relay and co-axial communication 
cable lines are being built. 

The radio relay line consists of a 
chain of ultra-short wave radio sta- 
tions each of which is equipped with 
receiving and transmitting appara 
tus. The signal of the primary radio 
station is received at the next in- 
termediary point where it is intensi- | 
fied and transmitted farther as in a 


} 











a 
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relay. In order to reduce energy 
drops to the minimum, special strict- 
ly directed antennaes are used to 
transmit and receive these radio 
signals. 

The modern co-axial cable line 
is also a rather complicated technical 
installation. Here, for instance,, is 
, what the Moscow-Kiev line is like, 








which is used for the regular ex- 
change of TV programs. A cable of 
special design ensuring good-quality 
transmission and minimum drops 
of the super-high frequency electric 


| energy was laid over a distance of 
| about 1,000 km. In laying the cable 


dozens of rivers, roads and railways 
as well as swamps had to be nego- 
tiated. Thousands of coupling joints 
had to be installed. Special work 
was done to protect the lead envel- 
ope and steel shield of the cable from 
soil, chemical and electrical corro- 
) sion. 

More than 100 amplifying stations 
were built along the line mainly 
with remote electric feed for the elec- 
tronic amplifiers and the telecontrol 
and telesignalization devices. The 
line is equipped with Soviet-made 
apparatus. 

This line can be used to transmit 
two TV programs simultaneously. 
This means that at one and the 
same time Muscovites can view Kiev 
television programs and people in 
Kiev can watch Moscow programs. 
Work is now under way to join to 
‘this line the TV stations and re- 
broadcasting stations of certain 
towns lying along the route. When 
these operations are completed, hun- 
dreds of thousands of more people 
will be able to watch and listen to 
telecasts from Moscow and Kiev. In 
}the future this line can be used to 


| transmit color TV. 
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It must be added that when work 
is completed to equip this line with 
multi-channel high-frequency appa- 
ratus between Moscow and Kiev 
some 2,000 interurban telephone cir- 
cuits will be put into operation. 
In the future this will make it pos- 
sible to introduce an automatic sys- 
tem enabling Muscovites or Kievites 
having telephones at home to dial 
the numbers of telephones in Kiev 
or Moscow directly. 

At the present time the programs 
of Moscow’s Central TV studio are 
transmitted by radio relay and cable 
lines to 22 regions of the country 
including Ryazan, Yaroslavl, Smo- 
lensk, Tambov, Lipetsk, Voronezh, 
Kharkov, Rostov, and Kiev. Early 
next year a regular exchange of pro- 
grams will be started between the 
Moscow and Leningrad _ television 
centers. The further development 
of radio relay and cable lines is to 
result in the establishment of a 
single, countrywide IV network. 
But it should be borne in mind that 
this job is much more complicated 
and difficult for the Soviet Union, 
whose territory covers one-sixth of 
the world, than for many other coun. 
tries. 

By the end of the seven-year plan 
period Moscow will have TV com- 
munications with the capitals of al- 
most all the Union Republics and 
with many other cultural and indus- 
trial centers of our country. Baku, 
Kishniev, Zaporozhye, Izhevsk, Kui- 
byshev, Kazan, Lvov, Gomel, Niko- 
layev, Odessa, Penza, Saratov, Sim- 
feropol, Sochi and many other cities 
will be able to receive and re-broad- 
cast Moscow's central TV programs. 

The Moscow-Kiev cable line will 
be moved farther West so inside of 
two years it will be possible to ar- 
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range a regular exchange of TV 
programs with the capitals of many 
European countries, in particular 
with Warsaw, Prague, Berlin, Bu- 
charest, Budapest and Sofia. Prac- 
tically this signifies a possibility of 
switching in the Soviet Union’s TV 
broadcasting network to the Euro- 
pean system of television. And then, 
Comrade Novoselov, and millions 
of others will be able to see not only 
sports on their screens but many 
other European TV programs as well. 

Construction of local radio relay 
lines is being expanded on an in- 
creasing scale. This creates the con- 
ditions which will make it possible 
to incorporate other TV and re- 
broadcasting centers with the tele- 
vision network within a few years. 

Radio relay lines are also being 
set up for the exchange of TV pro- 
grams between the capitals of the 
Union Republics. In 1961 this possi- 
bility will be acquired by TV cen- 
ters in Tashkent, Alma-Ata and 
Frunze, and in 1962 by Yerevan, 
Tbilisi and Baku. 

A powerful TV station is being 
built in Moscow in the vicinity of 
Ostankino with a reinforced con- 
crete aerial tower more than 500 
meters high. This unique engineer- 
ing installation which is to become 
a landmark in our capital, will be 
completed within the next three 
years. 


reception of transmissions from the | 
central TV studio will be roughly | 
doubled to 120 km. Moscow will be | 
able to do away with the crude out- 
door aerials and replace them by | 
convenient room aerials. | 
A word must also be said about | 
prospects for the development of | 
color TV. Moscow and Leningrad 
have started experimental color TV 
transmissions. But before perma- 
nent programs are telecast many 
complicated problems have to be} 
solved. To begin with it will be | 
necessary to produce an inexpensive |! 
receiver suitable for mass produc. 
tion. So far receivers of this kind 
do not exist either here or abroad, : 
but there can be no doubt that they |S°C 
will be made in the near future. 
TV plans an increasingly promi- 
nent role in various spheres of sci- 
ence and engineering. The entire 
world has heard how the Soviet 
Union’s cosmic rocket carrying the 
automatic interplanetary _ station 
circled the Moon and photographed 
its invisible side. The image pro- 
duced was transmitted back to Earth 
by TV methods over a distance of 
470,000 km. And last August TV 
transmissions were regularly received 
from the Soviet spaceship, helping 








scientists observe the state and be- 

havior of the experimental animals 

j . in the cabin. (From Izvestia, 

Then the radius of direct September 29, 1960) 

CORRECTION 

IN THE ARTICLE on Social Security in the USSR in our October issue there 
was a typographical error in the section dealing with incomes for partially 
disabled workers. The sentence on page 41 should read: “The partially dis- 
abled average worker then is assured of a minimum income of 220 rubles a 


month, if he does not work at all, and can receive as much as 800 rubles, if he 
works part-time.” Due to the error, 800 rubles appeared as 80. 
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KHRUSHCHEV AT THE UN 
(Continued from page 10) 


\Union on this life or death issue. 


Our concern must be with our own 
government’s attitude. The conclu- 
sion is inescapable that our govern- 
ment does not really want disarma- 


ment, and has no intention whatever 





f giving up its militarist policies, 
which have been constantly intensi- 
fied all during this period. 

While Premier Khrushchev has 


strongly stood out for the position 


that war is not inevitable, that meas- 


jures can be taken to avoid it, our 


government seems to be taking the 
position of the minority within the 
socialist camp who, it is claimed, 


‘believe that war is inevitable as long 


as imperialism exists! We have 


_ made not a single move toward real 


disarmament—only toward control 
over armaments. The whole justifi- 


Ycation by the Administration of the 


U-g is based on a war policy. Both 
presidential candidates base them- 
selves on a policy of building up 
U.S. armed might and continued cold 
war. Secretary, Herter has under 
study a plan to strengthen NATO 
on the premise that its military 
forces will be needed for at least ten 
more years. Also under considera- 
tion is a plan to make NATO, in 
which West German armed forces 
ind officers predominate, the fourth 
atomic power. This idea is endorsed 
by U.S. Gen. Lauris Norstad, Su- 
preme Commander of NATO in 
Europe. 

Rearming and remilitarization of 
Japan and West Germany are bas- 
tions of U.S. foreign policy. U.S. in- 
tervention seeks to prevent Laos 
jrom following a neutral course. 
The Pentagon and AEC continue 
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to press for the resumption of nu- 
clear weapons tests, which the Ad- 
ministration has declared it is ready 
to do. 


Even as this is being written (Oc- 
tober 17) the New York Herald 
Tribune tells us of a special report 
just issued by the Fund for the Re- 
public which declares that disarma- 
ment is being blocked by a “military 
elite” emerging in the United States 
dedicated to “a position of perpetual 
hostility to the Soviet Union” and 
wielding “enormous political as well 
as military power.” The report 
speaks of the “very high probabil- 
ity of war’ touched off by “uniden- 
tified submarines,” with 60,000,000 
Americans killed in the first attack. 
It holds out the pleasant prospect 
that the only way for Americans to 
avoid extinction is by planning to 
spend most of the rest of our lives 
underground, and getting accus- 
tomed to live in deeper and deeper 
holes. 


When Khrushchev in the disarma- 
ment discussion pointed out the hor- 
rible possibility of a global war if 
some agreement on disarmament 
were not reached, he was not threat- 
ening war, as some of our press put 
it—he was warning humanity of what 
could happen if the nations continue 
the arms race. 


We had better heed that warning, 
and put disarmament in the first 
place in all our actions for peace. 
We can thank Premier Khrushchev 
for having raised the issue so sharp- 
ly. His was the victory in taking this 
stand, no matter what the votes on 
the procedural issue of where and 
how it would be discussed; and it is 
up to the people of our country to 
see that this becomes a victory for 
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us all. We may draw some hope 
that the disarmament resolution in- 
troduced October 14 by the United 
States, Britain and Italy, noting the 
need for measures toward general 
and complete disarmament, will help 
in leading toward new negotiations. 


On Colonialism 


It was natural that next to the 
universal issue of disarmament, the 
question of colonialism should have 
had first place in an Assembly in 
which 16 newly independent Afri- 
can states (and Cyprus) were ad- 
mitted, bringing the African UN 
membership up to 27 nations—more 
than a quarter of the membership. 

The impact on these and the Asian 
nations of Mr. Khrushchev’s power- 
ful plea that all forms of colonial- 
ism should be ended forever was 
tremendous. The draft resolution 
introduced by Premier Khrushchev 
provided “That all colonial coun- 
tries, trusteeship territories and 
other non-self-governing territories 
be granted immediately complete 
independence and freedom in the 
building up of their own national 
states in conformity with the freely 
expressed will and desire of their 
peoples” and “that all strongholds 
of colonialism in the shape of pos- 
sessions and leasehold areas on the 
territories of other states be like- 
wise eliminated.” 

Premier Khrushchev urged that 
the question of ending colonialism, 
like that of disarmament, be taken 
up at once in full Assembly session. 
The United States opposed this until 
one after another the African dele- 
gates took the floor in support of 
the Soviet position. Seeing the tide 
turning overwhelmingly against 
them, the U.S. backed down. The 


vote in favor of the Soviet proposal | if 
was unanimous, a significant victory. Tre 

The question of the Congo loomed 
large in the session. It is important |G] 
to note that a large number of dele. Jin 
gates joined the USSR in urging ]ist 
full support of the government of |tw 
Premier Patrice Lumumba, for ad-|}wt 
mission of his delegation rather thanjHe 
the rival one, and in criticism of the ‘the 
way in which the UN had handled! tio 
the situation, including Nkrumah, | of 
Touré, Nasser, Nehru, Sukarno, Cas-|) 
tro, Tito and others as well as the |of 
leaders of the socialist countries. We |of 
wish that space permited our quot- |po 
ing from the statesmanlike addresses 
given by many of the newly indepen- 
dent African nations, and leaders of 
Asian and neutralist delegations. 





net 


On Reorganizing the Secretariat 


This question was closely linked 
to that of colonialism, since Secretary]: 
General Hammarskjold’s actions in]; 
the Congo pointed up so clearly a 
Western orientation, and lack of}w, 
representation of the viewpoints of]; 


5 yin 
the socialist and neutralist nations om 
in the Secretariat. Premier Khrush- ” 


chev brought the matter up sharplyjy, 
in his opening speech, asking that}, 
the one Secretary General, in whose (A 
hands alone are UN policies be: 
tween sessions of the Assembly and 
the Security Council, be replaced by 
a triumvirate, with one joss: op} 
for each of the main UN blocs. This),,,, 
proposal, in one form or another, 
won much wider support than wag); 
apparent from press comments, andj), 
emphasis on the opposition to i sro 
More and more delegates are becom a 
ing aware that the great change thaf.,;. 
has taken place in the compositioq},,, 
of the UN since its inception tq p 
quires some sort of reorganizatio# i. 
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-]in the Congo. He said the imperial- 
Jists had prevented reconciliation be- 


-|which might have saved the situation. 
JHe proposed a complete change in 
of the) the UN Command and Administra- 
ndled} tion in the Congo, to be composed 
imah,|\of Africans only, to give complete 
, Cas-| support to the Central Government 
is the |of Lumumba and uphold the unity 
s. We lof the Congo. He proposed the ap- 
quot: |pointment of three deputy Secre- 
lresses |taries generally acceptable to the 
lepen- Western and Eastern blocs and the 
ers of Jneutralist countries, not as mere as- 


ions. |sistants but with clearly defined au- 
thority. 
iat , 
ae President Sukarno of Indonesia 
linked 


called for a revision of the UN and 
retaly fits Security Council that would bring 
ons IM}it more in conformity with the reali- 
arly Altes of the world today, since the 
ick of Western allies are still preponderant 
ints O'lin the UN, but not in the world, 
1atlonstand urged the moving of UN head- 
hrush- quarters from its present seat in the 
harply|United States which had brought 
ig thatthe cold war into its proceedings. 
whose] (4 number of African delegates, ex- 
ies be} ,osed to racial discrimination here, 
ly andand others, also took this stand.) 

ced bY Premier Nehru of India, while 
-cretar oom any move that would mean 





's. Thifamendment of the UN charter, 
nothet!spoke of the need for ultimate re- 
an Wavision of the UN, and proposed that 
ts, ANAthe Secretary General appoint a 
1 © eroup of senior political advisers 
becoMfrom different areas. (Khrushchev 
ige tha said he preferred his own proposal, 
postbut would consider this.) 

tion T President Tito of Yugoslavia criti- 
nizaOlized UN actions in the Congo and 





said some changes would have to take 
place in the world body’s structure. 

President Sekou Touré of Guinea, 
denouncing colonialist actions and 
supporting Lumumba, also proposed 
three deputy Secretaries General 
each “responsible for the geographi- 
cal zone which recommended him.” 

It might be added that Republi- 
can commentator Walter Lippmann, 
while upholding Hammarskjold, de- 
clared that the composition of the 
Security Council with the abuse of 
its bloc voting, is completely out of 
date. He wrote on October 6: 

The uproar in the General Assembly, 
which evoked more sympathy than they 
found it useful or expedient to acknowl- 
edge, should be treated as an alarm bell. 
It should warn us that the old American 
hegemony, of which Mr. Lodge loves to 
boast, is about over. The time is now 


at hand when a statesmanlike reform of 
the UN will be imperative. 


On the Admission of China 


This year Khrushchev led the fight 
for the admission of the People’s 
Republic of China, led in recent 
years by India, which still strongly 
supports it in spite of the current 
border conflict. 

The debate was on the U.S. reso- 
lution asking the UN to reject the 
Soviet proposal to include the ques- 
tion of China’s representation on 
the UN agenda, and postpone the 
whole question for another year, 
Answering U.S. charges of Peking’s 
aggressive actions, Mr. Khrushchev 
noted the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic’s sponsoring of the five principles 
of peaceful coexistence in 1954, its 
contributions to peaceful settlements 
in Indochina, Korea and other Asian 
areas. He quoted Premier Chou En- 
lai’s statement of August 1, 1960 re- 
emphasizing the Chinese policy of 
peaceful coexistence among all na- 
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tions, in which Mr. Chou declared: tion would improve, and “warm,,bré 





: friendly relations between our great| ho 

We are in favor of a peaceful non-ag- : 1 b oH 
gression pact between the Asian coun- countries wl come about. ne re-| tur 
tries and the countries of the Pacific, iterated these sentiments on his de.] be 
including the USA, so that this entire parture, saying that he had never| ma 
area should become a zone free from nu- qoybted the friendly feelings and] | 
clear weapons. 2s . . 
striving toward peace of the Ameri-] thz 
Mr. Khrushchev spoke of the ex- can people. He brought them into] ins 
traordinary reserve the Chinese Gov- all the warm and witty impromptuishe 


ernment was exerting with regard to 
their island of Taiwan, now oc- 


“balcony” and sidewalk conferences), slo 
with the American press, with whom) he 


cupied by Chiang Kai-shek, with the he talked freely. Pre 
aid of American military forces. The plea for good relations came | roc 
This, he said, was a matter for the again at the luncheon tendered to|}ag1 
Chinese people and the Chinese Mr. Khrushchev by Cyrus S. Eaton jrin 
Government, in which he had no_ on September 26, attended by repre- | piy 


wish to interfere. He made a strong 


sentatives of business and_ public |hir 
point of the fact that there could 


circles of the United States' and Can- | to 


not be any disarmament without ada. In his speech, answering the |wh 
China, no normal work of the warm welcoming address of Mr.|fro 
United Nations without China. Eaton, Mr. Khrushchev again out-|no 

In this losing game, the U.S. car- lined the Soviet disarmament pro-|rea 
ried its resolution 42 to 34, with 22. gram, emphasizing that there mustja 1 
abstentions. Last year the vote was be strict international control, say@ | 
44 to 29, with g abstentions. The ing that “As a statesman and as ajOc 
gap is narrowing. The U.S. lost human being I can tell you that this} the 
five votes this year, and hardly any-_ is one of the major goals of my life} Soy 
one thinks it can win next year. The and of the work of the Communist] Bo 
general view is that there will be a Party of the Soviet Union and of}wit 
majority for the admission of the real the Soviet Government.” In view of]loa 
China in the next Assembly, with difficulties encountered in East-West} lor 
the help of the new African members disarmament negotiations he pro-|Soy 
which abstained this year, but prob- posed as an experiment that business-| hil 
ably will not again. men, journalists, lawyers, scientists] He 


and others from all countries meet] wh 
and help the governments come toj bre 
an agreement on disarmament. _ |use¢ 

Agreeing with Mr. Eaton’s re-|cid 
marks on the importance of improv-jbr¢ 
ing relations between our two coun} goc 
tries, Khrushchev noted that tradqhis 


On Improving US-USSR Relations 


Despite sharp U.S. and Soviet ex- 
changes in the UN, Premier Khrush- 
chev took every opportunity to stress 
the need for the improvement of 
American-Soviet relations. 








In his arrival statement, Septem- 
ber 19, urging peace and disarma- 
ment, he recalled his warm feelings 
from meetings with the American 
people on his trip last year and ex- 
pressed his conviction that the situa- 


without discrimination between thecor 
two countries would foster peacefuljan 
relations between the two countries] pec 
He proposed that there should bdall 
peaceful competition “in who wilfdo 
produce more and cheaper steel, oil} ter 
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bread, coal; who will build more 
houses, schools, scientific and cul- 
tural institutions so that people may 
become more prosperous, better off 
materially and spiritually.” 

Mr. Khrushchev let it be known 
that he was willing to hold a meet- 
ing with President Eisenhower while 
here. At a reception at the Czecho- 





ences} slovak delegation (September 27) 
vhom| he said he was ready to sit with 
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President Eisenhower in a locked 
room as long as necessary to achieve 
agreement on disarmament. Refer- 
ring to an American Indian peace 
pipe which had been presented to 
him, he said he was all prepared 
to give the traditional signal of 
white smoke by which the Cardinals, 
from their locked chamber, an- 
nounced that a decision had been 
reached when they met to choose 
a new Pope. 

On the “Open End” program on 
October 10, Mr. Khrushchev made 
the categorical declaration that ‘“‘the 
Soviet Union will never start a war.” 
Bombarded by Mr. David Susskind 
with an extraordinary series of 
loaded questions, all prefaced by 
long propaganda speeches attacking 
Soviet policies, Mr. Khrushchev ex- 
hibited a warm and cordial attitude. 
He maintained his equilibrium even 
when a note informed him that the 
breaks for commercials were being 
used for anti-Soviet propaganda. De- 
‘ciding the program should be 





mprov- broken off, Mr. Khrushchev made a 
0 counjgood-night statement declaring that 


t trad 
een th 


dhis main reason for coming to this 
dcountry was to promote “the peace 


eacefulland friendship which the Soviet 
untries| people and government want above 
yuld bqall else” and urged his listeners to 
ho wilfdo their utmost to bring about bet- 


eel, Oi 


liter relations between our countries. 
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The shocking use of the inter- 
ludes for viciously hostile commer- 
cials directed against the USSR and 
the socialist countries by Radio Free 
Europe, brought in such a storm of 
protests that WNTA-TV  subse- 
quently publicly apologized, and 
Mr. Susskind tendered his personal 
apologies through Soviet Ambassa- 
dor Menshikov. 

To all possibilities for a meeting, 
to all friendly overtures, President 
Eisenhower turned a deaf ear, un- 
willing to admit any degree of regret 
for the U-2 incident, but making 
his own conditions that the pilots 
of the RB-47 plane must be freed. 
Nor did the intercession of a num- 
ber of neutralist leaders who called 
for an Eisenhower-Khrushchev meet- 
ing in the interest of promoting 
better U.S.-USSR relations and im- 
proving the world situation move 
him. 

Mr. Eisenhower immediately re- 
jected the proposition. Mr. Khrush- 
chev, while indicating that he felt 
the opposition of the United States 
did not augur well for such negotia- 
tions, and that nothing much could 
be accomplished during the election 
campaign, left the door open for 
them. 

When the leaders of India, Indo- 
nesia, Ghana, Yugoslavia and the 
U.A.R. introduced their draft reso- 
lution for such a meeting in the As- 
sembly, U.S. opposition and maneu- 
vering resulted in its watering down 
by the omission of the names of 
Eisenhower and Khrushchev, leaving 
a vague suggestion for resumption 
of contacts (which have never been 
broken off). Nehru then angrily 
withdrew the resolution. Newspaper 
accounts reported that the United 
States “won a costly victory,” alienat- 
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ing many African and Asian dele- 
gates who supported the original 
proposal. 

But neutralist and world concern 
over American-Soviet relations as 
the key to world peace cannot be 
downed. On October 17, the Gen- 
eral Assembly unanimously approved 
gi to o, a resolution sponsored by 
28 nations, mainly of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, urging all na- 
tions to refrain from actions likely 
to aggravate international tensions 
and also “immediate and construc- 
tive steps in regard to the urgent 
problems of the peace of the world 
and the advancement of its people.” 
(Both the U.S. and its allies and the 
socialist bloc joined in voting for it. 
The missing votes were absentees, 
not abstentions.) The resolution was 
offered by India’s delegate, V. K. 
Krishna Menon, in the closing ad- 
dress of the general debate. Though 
couched in general terms, it repre- 
sented according to the New York 
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Times, “a renewed effort by non-, 
committed states, and principally In- 
dia, to express concern over worsen- 
ing relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union.” 

This resolution, we believe, ap- 
plies to all of us, to all the peoples 
of the world, as well as of the United 
Nations membership. 

Thus the great positive results of 
Khrushchev’s visit here were to fo- 
cus attention on this question, as 
well as colonialism, disarmament 
and peace and to open the way to 
a new Summit conference. 

Let our efforts, on this 17th anni-| 
versary of American-Soviet relations, 
once again be directed to carrying 
out the wish of President Roosevelt 
in establishing diplomatic ties, and 
returning to a course in which these 
relations “may forever remain nor- 
mal and friendly, and that our na. 
tions henceforth may cooperate for 
their mutual benefit and for the 
peace of the world.” 





“Plan of Action’ in the Congo 


_ Wall Street Journal published 
some stark facts about Western 
and UN action in the Congo in two 
stories by John R. Gibson, August 30 
and September 29. 

The first story said the UN would 
have to take “drastic steps, perhaps of 
doubtful legality” in order to keep con- 
trol of the Congo’s “uranium, diamonds 
and other raw material riches which 
have hitherto been helping support the 
military and industrial might of the 
West.” And that Dag Hammarskjold 
was “in constant consultation with the 
U.S. State Department and other na- 
tions trying to work out a plan of ac- 
tion.” 

The “plan,” it is made evident, was to 
get rid of Lumumba and the Commu- 


nists. It would involve maneuvers to 
‘create a situation where the UN would 
have stronger legal ground for de- 
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claring that Mr. Lumumba “is no long- 
er head of the nation,” dealing instead 
with “the weak-willed President Kasa- 
vubu and other politicians” and assert- 
ing its armed power. The writer com- 
plains that the UN is “hobbled” in 
its policies by the number of nations 
involved and the participation of Com- 
munist nations in its deliberations. Fear 
is expressed that if the demand of Ka- 
tanga chieftain, Moise Tshombe, for a 
loose federation goes down the drain 
“it will be a major defeat for the West,’ 





since only such a loose federation “could 
preserve Katanga’s copper and_ othe 
minerals for the Free World” (not, be it 
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non-,.noted, for the Congolese). A fearsome to mollify things. Almost immediately 
y In. | picture is painted of what would hap- the UN swung into action. Its troops 
rsen. | pen if the Reds had their way in up- silenced geo os ss the 
. z ° . persuasive Yr. umumba trom rallying 
nited | holding a centralized government. — | __followers outside the capital, and the UN 
Pe es took over the Congo’s airports. .. . 
success of “U.S. and UN vee abana a Only a few days later, Force Publique 
» 4P) on the basis that “what’s legal is often 


, Pe. ‘ leaders ordered a cease-fire in Lumumba’s 
Oples | what you can get away with.” Mr. Gib- civil war against secessionist Katanga 





nited | son writes “The State Department be- province. It just happened that all this 
gan needling Mr. Hammarskjold for occurred the same day the UN paid the 
Its of! action and took steps on its own.” In troops for the first time in weeks. (Italics 
o fo- | their efforts to get the Russians out, U.S. added.) ; ” 
n, as| diplomats sent around “full reports on 4, oo! rskiold sambled he could get away 
ment a ve — and “State with liberally stretching his powers. 
ay to partment olicials Kept in constant touc Helping him cash in on this risk, US. 
with Mr. Hammarskjold as well as Af- diplomats and other Western officials 
_ {rican diplomats.” “The scheme’s key- discreetly argued the Secretary General’s 
ound stone was disarmament of part of the case: Ambassadors called on foreign offices 
tions, | Force Publique loyal to Lumumba, abroad, State Department aides in Wash- 
rying | thereby depriving the Leftist premier ington maintained contacts with embas- 
sevelt | of the muscle to maintain his grip on __ ies there and diplomats here persuaded 
, and |the country.” African resistance forced other diplomats. Influential diplomats 
these _ to wait for a legal excuse. preg les mi a Sagano © 
1 nor- ' 


aT ie Suddenly that semblance of legality ap- Thus the Wall Street Journal on UN 
te for§ peared in the form of Congolese Presi- _ neutrality = the Congo. It ought to 
r the} dent Kasavubu. After weeks of inactivity, know what it’s talking about, since it 
something induced him to fire Premier represents U.S. interests which have a 
Lumumba on Labor Day and ask the UN big stake in the Congo’s riches. 





m “WE BELIEVE IN LIFE ... AND PEACE ON EARTH” 
ers 


would “WE ALL LIVE ON ONE PLANET and, therefore, must seek ways to normalize 
or de-} relations between all states, to establish equal cooperation. It is the United 


o long- Nations that must become the forum, the place where such cooperation in the 
instead interests of the maintenance of peace should be practiced on the largest possible 
- Kasa- scale and in the most equitable manner. 


wm “When the Soviet Government raised, for example, the question of reorg- 
- anizing the Secretariat General, this only bespeaks our concern in the necessity 
a com} of the normal functioning of the United Nations in such a way as to reflect the 
in 


. interests of the peoples of all countries and not the interests of one group of 
nations, countries or even certain sections . . . 


f Com- “We are ready to do our best for peace to prevail on earth, and not only 
is. Fear] peace, but friendship among nations. The Soviet Government will go on working 
of Ka- honestly in this direction, like a sower who works so that man may have a good 
, for a harvest. . . . We believe that if some of our seeds will fall on stony ground, not 
> drain] ll of them will perish, because these are sound seeds, the seeds of human truth, 
West,” and they are sown in the name of truth and the life of man. 

“ould “We are convinced that these seeds will grow, will reach the life-giving 


hed soil, and a strong, powerful tree of life will grow. We believe in life, and are 
- . h fighting for life, for the triumph of peace on earth.” 
9) 


’ Khrushchev at the UN, October 3 











FACTS AND FIGURES 


The following reviews are of books that 
mark a healthy change from those studies, 
so characteristic of the past fifteen years of 
the Cold War, which purported to “inter- 
pret” the Soviet Union. For the most part 
these books give useful facts and figures 
and thus serve the purpose of helping com- 
munication between our two countries. 
—M. Y. 


U.S.-SOVIET TRADE 


U.S—Soviet Trade, Facts for the Bus- 
inessman’s Appraisal. Trade Research 
Associates. Box 5616, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1960. 230 pages. $18.50. 


HIS is a report prepared by eight 

graduate students at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, In their foreword the authors 
state: “Our objectives are to provide the 
American Business Community with a 
factual description of (1) the Soviet 
business structure; (2) U.S.—Soviet trade 
relations: past, present and future; (3) 
existing trade procedures and practices, 
and (4) recent trade experiences.” 

The book is divided into four sec- 
tions accordingly. The first section deals 
with all aspects of Soviet business struc- 
ture, beginning with a description of 
the geography of the USSR, planning, 
finance, internal and external trade, a 
comparative analysis of U.S. and Soviet 
business, and legal aspects of U.S.— 
Soviet trade. 

The second sections deals wth U.S.— 
Soviet trade in the past, with the pres- 
ent situation, and with the prospect 
of trade between the two countries in 
the future. 

Section three is concerned with the 
actual procedures of exporting goods to 
or importing goods from the Soviet 
Union, taking up in detail U.S. regu- 
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(mi 
Mio 
roa 
arie 
T 
stric 
lations on trade with the USSR, con. jauth 
tracts, methods of trade, etc. 

The final section gives the experience ||boo 
of some American business men who 
in the recent past have established trade 


relationships with the Soviet Union, Libr 
The cases given are those of Robert | 4 
Castle of Herkimer, N.Y., exclusive | J, 
distributor of the Soviet automobile Pp 

“Moskvich” in this country; the Ealing 
Corporation, importers of Soviet Scien- T 
tific educational apparatus; and Romain |=: 
Fielding and Associates of Los Angeles, jfibra 
exporters of commercial laundry equip- jn t 
ment to the Soviet Union. Bovi 
There are also useful maps, charts, fatal 
graphs, throughout the book, as well jinfo 

as much useful material in the way of 
data and statistics. om 
Invaluable for anyone interested in TA 
U.S.—Soviet trade, the report throws o 
revealing light on a crucial area of} 4) 
American-Soviet relations. . 
SOVIET ECONOMY - 
Yc 

Economic Atlas of the Soviet Union, 














by George Kish. University of Mich- 
igan Press. 1960. 96 pages. $10.00. 


HE MAPS which make up thisf.t, 

handsomely presented atlas give afhhg | 
graphic picture of the economic structure 
of the USSR. 

Five general maps give the physical ji, 
features of the country, the various vege- 
tation zones, the administrative divisions, 
air transportation and population dis- 
tribution. 

Sixty regional maps are divided int 
groups of four, each group devoted t 
one of the fifteen main economic regions, 
covering agriculture (crop combinations, 
stock raising, forests, food-processing 
centers), minerals (major deposits, pipe 
lines, refineries), industrial _ locatio 7°20 
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tion), transportation and cities (rail- 

roads, population, administrative bound- 

aries). 

The text is minimal and confines itself 

strictly to the facts available to the 
con- jauthor. 

This is an informative and useful 


tin). and minor branches of produc- 


ience book. 
wif SOVIET LIBRARIES 
nion. 


Libraries and Bibliographic Centers in 


obert | she Soviet Union, by Paul L. Horecky. 


= Indiana University Press. 1959. 287 
10bUe | pages. $3.00. 

valing 

Scien- — STUDY provides an immense 
main | amount of information about the 
geles, libraries and bibliograpl.ical institutions 
-quip- jn the Soviet Union, presenting in detail 


Soviet methods of classification and 
sharts, eae the training of librarians, 





well information about the legal deposit copy 
ray of 


system and the organs of bibliographic 
registration, the description of library 
buildings and equipment, with detailed 
description of the State Lenin Library in 
Moscow, the Saltykov-Shchedrin State 
Library in Leningrad, as well as vari- 
ous science and technical libraries and 
other special libraries in the country. 
The second half of the book is espe- 
cially useful with its statistical charts, 
presentation of specific library rules and 
regulations, bibliography and directory 
of the principal Soviet libraries, biblio- 
graphic centers and library schools. 
Unfortunately the author has not been 
content to amass this invaluable material; 
he has felt it necessary to “interpret” the 
political aspects of the Soviet library 
system for the reader. Happily the wealth 
of his impressive factual information so 
outweighs his “interpretation” that no 
very serious harm is done to an other- 


wise useful book. 
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A FREE COPY 
FOR YOUR FRIENDS 


Through the generosity of a reader 
you may now send a free copy of NEW 
WORLD REVIEW to your friends. 


NEW WORLD REVIEW 
34 West 15th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send a sample copy of NEW 
WORLD REVIEW to the persons be- 
low: (add other names on separate 
sheet if you wish.) 
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From the Top 
of the World— 


—come these first-hand accounts of 


Tibet, its people and their problems 


by a woman who was there— 
WHEN SERFS STOOD UP IN TIBET 
1960 - = = $2.00 
TIBETAN INTERVIEWS. 1959 
By Anna Louise Strong 


Order from your local bookstore, or from: 


CHINA BOOKS & PERIODICALS 
334 W. Schiller St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Please send payment with orders. Prices include 
postage and handling. 

Write for our free Catalogue of Books in English 

Imported from the People’s Republic of Chéna. 


$1.50 
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BOUND VOLUMES 
. NEW WORLD REVIEW 
1949 to 1958 
$2.00 per volume 


(State clearly the 
year, or years, wanted) 


Order Through 


NEW WORLD REVIEW 
34 W. 15th St., New York 11 N.Y. 











NEW SOVIET FILMS 





Mussorgsky's Opera: 
KHOVANSHCHINA 


IN THE LAND OF THE SOVIET 


EUGENE ONEGIN 
LILEIA (a new ballet) 


JOURNEY BEYOND THREE SEAS 
THE CAPTAIN'S DAUGHTER 
THE HOUSE | LIVE IN 
THE FLYING CARPET 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 


723 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK |9 
Telephone: Circle §-6570 




















